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“SOMETIMES:HYNE-WHEN 
THINGS GO MORE'N COM- 
MONLY CROSSWAYS AND 
KNURLY—SAY WHEN I'VE 
HAD BAD LUCK IN LITTLE 
THINGS FOR A COUPLE OF 
DAYS AND THEN IT GETS 
WUSS AND I HAVE IT BAD 
IN BIG THINGS TOO—I THINK OF UNCLE 
ELROD BITTS AND WHAT HE'S SAID TO ME 
MANY A TIME WHILST HE WAS LIVIN’; HE'D 
SAY: ‘REMEMBER-KELLUP-THE DEEPER THE 


HOLLER THE HIGHER THE HILL!’” 
—CALEB PEASLEE 























Everyone will read Mr. Stephens’s story in this issue entitled Two 

Gold Slugs from Oregon. Everyone who reads it will be glad to hear 

that in an early number another story of his will be printed. The 

Great Bear Year it is entitled, and it is an odd, diverting tale of 

pioneer days. Those who like Mr. Stephens’s stories will be inter- 

ested to know also that within a few weeks his serial story, the 
Pearls of Quoghoggar, will begin. 
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PURPURA 


URPURA is marked by an eruption of 

small spots or patches, which results from 

an effusion of blood into the skin and the 
mucous membranes. The patches are first red 
and then gradually change to blue or purple and 
become greenish yellow before finally fading 
out. The fading out, however, is very slow, and 
some discoloration may persist for months. 
The patches may occur in successive crops, 
so that all the hues may be seen at the same 
time. 

The causes of purpura are numerous, but 
there is almost always a lowering of the general 
health owing to previous illness, overwork or 
worry, auto-intoxication or inadequate diet, 
especially lack of vegetables. Certain drugs such 
as iodine, quinine, chloral and belladonna will 
cause a purpuric eruption in persons who have 
an idiosyncrasy in respect to them. 

There are four principal varieties of purpura: 
simple, rheumatic, toxic and hemorrhagic. 
The first is the mildest form and as a rule is 
purely local and unaccompanied by any con- 
stitutional symptoms. The eruption is in the 
form of round or oval areas of varying size, often 
confined to the legs, though the arms may also 
be affected and there may even be patches on 
the inside of the mouth. 

In rheumatic purpura, which is more severe, 
the patient suffers from pains in the muscles 
and in the joints, which may be swollen, prob- 
ably from effusion of blood into them. He ‘suffers 
also from fever, headache and loss of appetite 
and nausea, and his tongue is coated. In this 
form, as in true rheumatism, the heart may 
undergo irreparable damage. 

The toxi¢ form is more serious than the pre- 
ceding forms. It is frequently associated with 
endocarditis or pericarditis; one is an inflamma- 
tion of the lining, the other of the covering, of 
the heart. 

The fourth, or hemorrhagic, form is possibly 
a distinct disease and is sometimes called land 
scurvy. It is severe and sometimes fatal and is 
marked by pronounced constitutional symp- 
toms and by considerable and persistent 
hemorrhage from the mucous membranes, 
shown by bleeding gums, repeated nose-bleed, 
vomiting of blood and discharge of blood from 
the bowels and the kidneys. 

Treatment of purpura consists in following a 
varied, diet with an abundance of green vege- 
tables and fruit, rest in bed in a well-ventilated, 
sunny room and in addition the use of ergot, 
turpentine, nitrate of silver or such other drugs 
as the physician may deem appropriate in the 
special case. Of course the cause, if it can be as- 
certained, should be removed. 
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THE CRUMBS WE SCATTER 


EING kind to others is like other virtues 
B its own reward, but it frequently receives 
other more tangible recognition. In Ocean 
Echoes, the author, Mr. Arthur Mason, relates 
two instances in point. 

At a time when I had plenty of money, he 
writes, I was walking one afternoon in Stanley 
Park, Vancouver. A young man was sitting on 
a bench looking pale and hungry and sad. 

“What’s your trouble?” I asked. “Tell me. 
I have noticed you sitting here for two hours. 
Perhaps I can help.” 

He cleared his throat, and a delicate smile 
came into his face. 

“I’m broke and hungry,” he said. ‘I’ve 
been sleeping in the park for the last three 
nights, and I’m just about sick.” 

“How did you get yourself into such a fix?” 

. ‘T put my money into a little mine.up coun- 
try,’ " he replied, waving his hand toward the 
north. ‘“There was nothing there.” 

I paid his room rent and board for a week and 
gave him twenty dollars. 

Years later, I met him again. This time it was 
I that was “down and out” and sick With 
rheumatism, left from the typhoid fever that 
had me in its grip when the Goldfield smash 
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stripped me of a fortune. In the little town of 
Manhattan, Nevada, I met him. I had been 
riding on a lumber wagon most of the day, 
trying to get there. Five miles out of town the 
wagon broke down, and, crippled as I was, I 
had to walk. I didn’t know a soul there. 
Imagine my astonishment when I walked into 
town, sick, ‘‘broke’”’ and hungry, to find the 
man whom I had helped in Stanley Park. He 
recognized me at once and saw what my con- 
dition was. 

“Now,” he said, taking me kindly by the 
arm, “it’s my turn to help you!’’ He led me to 
his tent, got a doctor for me and kept me there 
until I got well. 

Then there was the Chinaman on the 
Frazer River who ran the fantan house at 
Steveston. Grateful to me for rescuing him 
from three fishermen who were “beating him 
up” one night as I passed his door, he never 
forgot me. Later I saw him in Vancouver 
while I was standing at a street corner wonder- 
ing what to do next, for luck had been bad. I 
saw him walking along on the other side of 
the street. He crossed and walked up to me 
— outstretched hand. “How you do?” he 
said. 

He gave me the usual limp Oriental hand- 
shake, passed along and left in my hand three 
twenty-dollar gold pieces! 

After such experiences you find that there is 
indeed truth in the adage about ‘‘casting your 
bread upon the waters.’’ And you are both 
inspired and made reckless by the sure knowl- 
edge that some one will save you from dis- 
aster. The crumbs we scatter come back to us 
as well-baked loaves. 
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A ROMANCE-READING SAILOR 


HE recent celebration of the tercentenary 

of Gloucester naturally revived public 

interest in the careers of the old-time 
captains of that famous port. As a result the 
diary of one of them, Capt. Solomon Davis, 
was printed for the first time. It covers two 
voyages, one in 1828 to South America in the 
brig Corporal Trim when the captain was 
twenty-five years old and the other seventeen 
years later in the bark Mindora to the Sand- 
wich Islands, as they were then called. 

Voyages were long in those days. That of the 
Corporal Trim provided little excitement. Per- 
haps it is not astonishing to find that young 
Solomon Davis had laid in a goodly stock of the 
novels of the day, but his ingenuous criticisms 
of them are often amusing. 

“7th Oct. Commenced reading the Three 
Perils of Woman—a dull beginning, but hope 
it will prove more interesting. 2 Vols. 8th Oct. 
Find the Three Perils of Woman very interest- 
ing, but not very sentimental—undoubtedly 
very true, however—finished the love part— 
next comes deceit and falsehood. 9th Oct. 
Finished the Three Perils of Woman—the 
deceitful part—believe it relates to some of the 
sex but not all. The latter peril being jealousy, 
a very natural one and almost indispensable 
to love.” 

Of course the deceitful part did not relate to 
all the sex! He had left a sweetheart behind in 
Gloucester, and he knew! Perhaps also “half a 
world away”’ he knew what it was to be jealous; 
there were other young men left in Gloucester 
too, and they might be paying court to his 
Mary, who had given him no promise as yet. 
He continued to seek consolation and diversion 
in romance. 
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THE PRISONER’S EXCUSE 


E Dusuns of Borneo have never grown 
up. At least to a considerable degree their 
minds are like those of children. They are, 

however, both ingenious and naive. To illus- 
trate those traits Mr. I. H. N. Evans in_ his 
book Among Primitive Peoples in Borneo tells 
this story: 

The prisoners at Kotabelud used to be taken 
down to the river on Sunday to wash their 
clothes and to bathe; a policeman armed with a 
loaded carbine would always be in charge of 
the gang. One day when the guard was asleep a 
prisoner dropped quietly off the raft on which 
the others were washing and let the current 
carry him to a small island, where he landed 
and hid himself. 

When the policeman had finished his snooze 
he collected his prisoners and marched them 
back without noticing that he was a man short. 
When the relief guard appeared, however, he 
counted them and, not finding the correct 
number, asked for an explanation, which of 
course the first policeman was unable to give. 

Meanwhile the missing man lay safely con- 
cealed on the island until he saw the other 
prisoners return to the jail; then he slipped 
quietly into the river again, swam to the 
opposite bank and started across country. 

When the matter was reported to the Euro- 
pean officer in charge of the post he had the 
sleepy policeman punished, and then started to 
find the prisoner. He sent policemen to the 
runaway’s village to make inquiries, as an 
escaped prisoner nearly always travels straight 
for home. Sure enough, the policemen found 
him there. 

On being charged with running away he 
replied that he had not tried to escape, but that 
while bathing in the river he had suddenly 


remembered that he had not paid his poll tax to 
the government for that year; he had returned 
to his village merely in order to get the money! 
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A PRESIDENT IN THE BARBER’S 
CHAIR 


NLIKE President Coolidge, Theodore 
Roosevelt did not use a safety razor and 
did not shave in five minutes. It was his 
custom, says the Springfield Republican, to 
have his negro barber come to the executive 
offices; and there in a small room adjoining his 
office, and in an ordinary armchair Roosevelt 
usually had himself shaved. 

Roosevelt’s shaving was an ‘“‘occasion,”’ al- 
though not a solemn one. If he was interested 
in talking with a newspaper correspondent 
when the barber arrived, he would ask the 
correspondent to come in and continue the in- 
terview during the shaving. You might suppose 
that the menace of the razor would keep the 
President from saying much. Not at all! With 
his face covered with lather Roosevelt would go 
on talking with just as much emphasis of teeth 
and facial muscles as usual, and the barber 
accepted the hazards of the task and somehow 
accomplished it without a cut. 

Frequently the operation would be inter- 
rupted, however, when Secretary Loeb came 
in from the next room with a Presidential proc- 
lamation, a military commission or a newly- 
enacted law for the President to sign. The 
barber would suspend work, and the near- 
sighted President, with the lather removed 
from one side of his face, would take the pen 
and sign at the spot that the secretary indicated. 
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FOOD FOR THE CARELESS 


READER who was interested in the 
story of Mrs. John Corley, who was 
obliged to call ‘Fire! Fire!”’ in order to 

get her careless husband to chop wood for the 
kitchen stove, sends us this account of a some- 
what similar incident. 

My grandmother, she writes, used to tell 
about a cousin of hers whose husband also was 
careless about providing firewood. Like Mrs. 
Corley, the woman had managed to get along 
somehow, but there came 2 day when her, 
patience became exhausted. It was in harvest, | 
and she expected to have several extra men to 
dinner. Before her husband went to work she 
asked him as usual to cut some wood for her, 
and as usual he went off without doing it. 

When the men came in to dinner they gazed 
in astonishment at the table; it was set in the 
usual way, but nothing on it was cooked! At 
one end was a big pan of biscuit dough, and at 
the other was a platter of freshly-cut ham ready 
to fry. There were various other things on the 
table, such as raw potatoes and raw turnips. 
In a few words the woman explained that since 
she had no wood she had been unable to cook. 

With one accord the hungry men started for 
the woodpile, and in a short time she had a 
steaming hot dinner for. them. And never before | 
had she had such a big pile of firewood! 
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SCRAMBLED ENGLISH 
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Te: efforts of the Oriental or the African | 


to acquire an idiomatic command of Eng- | 

lish are often pathetic or ludicrous as the 
mood takes you. Punch has seen a letter that 
came from an enthusiastic young scholar on the 
African Gold Coast who evidently imbibed with | 
the rudiments of learning an ardent desire to 
make friends in England. The letter was ad- 
dressed to a total stranger, the writer of a letter 
to the Spectator during a recent correspondence | 
on modern poetry. 


In reading a certain news paper called the “‘Spec- 
tator’ of which I across your name and address that 
you have been a correspondent to the said paper, and 
by progressive reading of it I came again to it. which 
by delight, I am incline to write and enquire of a 
friendly correspondence from you. in a period of years 
to be spent. 

Even, Had I but knew you in time I might have make 
some parcell of native curiosities to you, but as I did 
not know you the better. I had a pause and will list to 
your reply in due course which will be given by you. 
Please try and send me Newspapers and Sweets from 
Belgium. for I will send you orstrich feathers Native 
Sahuah and ground nut also my photo. 

as I am not well known to you. I stopp 

and wait at your immediate reply. 

I am your new friend 


Is that not rather touching? But the best of it 
is the way it begins. It begins ‘‘Dear Thomas.” 


se ° 
THE MAYOR’S MAN | 
Q isn are well known to be cautious | 





and restrained of speech. There is a! 
story long current in New Bedford, 
writes Mrs. Phoebe 8S. Howland, of an 
old Quaker resident who once had occasion to 
doubt some statements made by a cousin of | 
his who was not one of the Society of Friends. | 
“William,” he said, ‘‘thee knows 1] never call | 
anybody names; but, William, if the mayor of | 
the city were to come to me and say, ‘Philip, I | 
want thee to find me the biggest liar in New | 
Bedford,’ I should come to thee and put my 
hand on thy shoulder and say to thee, ‘William, 
the mayor wants to see thee.’ ”’ 


January 24, 1924 


Tell Time in the Dark 


OYS, it’s fun to own a Radiolite. Fun 

in the dark to look at the fiery hands 
and figures—and to show the other boys. 
Handy to have the time, light or dark. 
Pleasant to be the most business-like of 
the whole crowd. And comforting to know 
that you don’t have to worry about the 
bumps; it’s an Ingersoll. 
A Radiolite gives you more fun—andsaliduse 
—for your money than anything youcan buy. 


Yankee Other . 
en Radiolites 








Peanuts—crunchy, 
golden—with fluffy 
marshmallow — Bunte 
blended chocolate— 
creamy maple —all in 
one. A favorite for 
years! 
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Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 
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Asturdy, denen table motor car. Any handy man 
or boy can build Power ee ia femous 2% 








pane Finest bicycle built —44 styles, #f 

colors and sizes. Factory tu Rider ff | 
prices, roe Frat Casio eusy Day on (any 
0 Days Free T or easy pay’ts. Ti 


TIRES wren, cia et sees 


rices. Send no 
eae ame Write al. ‘or (a | sefaios. 


and ma pecions — 


MEAD CYCLE CO. (<- CHICAGO 


(Comfort Your Skin 
With CuticuraSoap 
and Fragrant Talcum 


= Ointment, agrat everywhere. Samples} 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept, 7, Malden, Mass, 
Breaking up 


INDIAN RELICS collection, while they 


last, two for 25c, ons .00 dozen. No ns. Keystone 
Supply Co., Dept. B, Wey, Pe. 
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OLD SLUGS 


FROM ()REGON 


( By C.A.Stephens 


HE largest gold coin in the 
world, or at least the larg- 
est ever coined in America, 
was the fifty-dollar gold 
piece, or gold slug, current 
on the Pacific Coast in the 
1850’s. It was octagonal 
and weighed fully’ three 
ounces avoirdupois. How 
many of them were in 

circulation I do not know; nor do I know 
where one can be seen, though no ‘doubt 
some of them are still preserved as curi- 
osities. Probably few of the slugs reached the 
eastern states. In 1853, however, two of 
them found their way to Maine. 

A few years before Maine had suffered 
from one of those exoduses to the West that 
periodically reduced its population and 
added to that of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, lowa and the Pacific Coast. Like the 
Germany of Julius Cesar’s day, Maine sent 
forth frequent migrations into the territory 
of its western neighbors. Not all the emi- 
grants were pleased with the West as they 
found it; they had expected too much per- 
haps; and now and again some of them came 
back, disgruntled, disgusted and impover- 
ished, declaring to old friends that they were 
only too glad to get back alive. 

Among those returning prodigals was a 
near, neighbor at our old place, William 
Murch, who with five other farmers from the 
vicinity had joined a wagon party that 
travelled across country from canbe in 
Iowa and eventually reached the Willamette 
Valley in Oregon. Murch 
was gone from Maine 
three years, and a part of 
the time he worked at 
placer mining for gold, for 
the emigrants had discov- 
ered profitable placers in 
Oregon as well as in Cali- 
fornia. 

When Murch returned 
he brought with him two 
of those fifty-dollar slugs, 
which were virtually all 
of his worldly possessions. 

But he succeeded some- 
how in buying back his 
former farm; and he gave 
the two slugs to the old 
squire in exchange for a 
yoke of oxen, a colt and 
two cows. He was but an 
indifferent farmer at best, 
and he frequently came to 
lament his losses and ill 
luek to the old squire; he 
would conclude usually 
with well-nigh tearful re- 
grets at having had to 
part with his two 
slugs. “I. allus wan 

keep them two slugs to 
member my goin’ to Ore- 
gon by,” he was wont to 
whine. 

He seemed to cherish 
a grievance against the old 
Squire on account of the 


slugs, although in the 
cattle and the colt the 
old squire had given 
him much more than 
the value of the gold. 

That sort of half- 
reproachful whining 
went on for several 
years till at last the 
old squire grew so 
weary of it that one 
Thanksgiving Day 
morning he went to his 
desk, got the slugs and 
gave them back to 
the whiner “to stop 
his yawp,” as Lincoln 
is reported to have 
said on similar occa- 
sions. All that of course was years before we 
young folks went home to the old squire’s to 
live. By that time Murch was an elderly man 
whom we knew familiarly as “Uncle Billy” 
and was living with his son Cyrus’s famil 
at their farm—the same Uncle Billy Mure 
who persisted in pasturing his vicious horse 
by the roadside and who was wont to tell us 
boys a hair-raising panther story, making 
the panther a little bigger and more ferocious 
at each recital. 

To speak without prejudice, Uncle yer 
was rather queer, often prickly to live wit 
and peppery with his two grandsons, Willis 
and Ben. His daughter-in-law, Cyrus’s wife, 
was a kind, even-tempered woman who 
treated Uncle Billy well and looked after him 

filially. Nevertheless, he had a 
great deal of trouble with her as 
well as with Cyrus. Every little 
while he would “flare up,” leave 
home and go and live by himself at 
a log hut that he had built in the 
woods on the far side of their farm. 
There he would make shift to 
cook and care for himself for a 
month at a time maybe; but gen- 
erally after two or three weeks, 
knowing that by that time he must 
be in need of things, Sarah, the 
daughter-in law, would go over to 
the cabin and induce him 
to go home with her. 
Neither Willis nor Ben 
ventured to go near Uncle 
Billy’s log hut. He made 
terrible threats of what 
he would do to them or 
to any other boy whom he 
caught molesting his be- 
longings there. He still 
had, or was supposed to 
have, those gold slugs; he 
bragged about them and 
declared that he had more 
gold than any other man 
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“ Squire, them boys has got my gold slugs away from me!” 


in the town. He had hidden them, for as time 
passed the notion possessed him that Cyrus 
or Sarah or the boys wanted to steal them 
from him. His suspicion worried the family; 
moreover, they were afraid that, if the ol 
man were to die suddenly, no one would 
ever know what he had done with his gold. 
They surmised that he had secreted the 
slugs at his cabin or somewhere near it, but 
no one dared to search. Uncle Billy had a 
venerable “United States piece” at his hut 
and he kept it heavily loaded; if he h 
espied any one looking round whom he 
suspected he probably would have opened 
fire! 

But despite all the awful things that 
Uncle Billy sometimes threatened to do the 
boys of the neighborhood were fond of him 
and liked to go up to his cabin on a wet day 
to hear him talk and tell stories of the time 
he went to Oregon. Indians, he asserted, had 
attacked the emigrants more than once. He 
imitated their strange, quavering yells when 
war 9 came circling round the wagons, 
and he declared that he himself had shot a 
chief who was riding ahead of a party. 

At another time, while the emigrants were 
going through “the sugar pine woods” in the 
Coast Range, they were attacked one night 
—so Uncle Billy said—by a grizzly bear 
larger than the largest ox & ever saw, and 
it killed three of their horses before they 
could drive it off! All of which was of vast 
interest to us, whether it was strictly true 
or not. For when Uncle Billy was fired by 
those memories he would hop up, leap about 
to show how he had fought and let out a 
Sioux yell that made the woods reécho. 

He told us that while he was panning he 
often washed out nuggets of gold as large as 
kernels of corn. “And, oh, I tell ye, boys 
them kernels of gold used to look awful good 
rollin’ round in the water at the bottom of 
the pan!’ he would exclaim. 

I remember one wet afternoon in August 
when Tom Edwards, Ned Wilbur and my 
cousin Addison and I went up to see Uncle 
Billy and carried him a basketful of sops-of- 
wine apples—as an excuse for going. We 
found two other boys there ahead of us, 
Alfred Batchelder and Harvey Heaton, who 
lived at the Batchelders’; they were the 
same Harvey and Alfred who repeatedly 
stole the old squire’s eastern-belle pears. As 


we joined them Alfred was coaxing Uncle 
Billy to show them his gold slugs. 

But Uncle Billy steadily refused, and at 
last he grew angry. ‘“D’ye ’spose I’m goin’ 
to let ye see whar I’ve got ’em hid!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, we won’t look,” Alfred said. “We'll 
go out of doors and blind our eyes.”’ 

“Humph! I wouldn’t trust ye!” the old 
man exclaimed. “I wouldn’t trust any of ye 
as far as I’d trust a dog with my dinner. 
I don’t trust nobody!” 

“T bet we could find them!” Alfred said 
mischievously. 

“Them slugs is put in a safe place,” Uncle 
Billy replied crustily. ““They’re in a place 
you never’d think of lookin’!” 

“Somewhere in this cabin, I suppose?”’ 
said Alfred. 

“Do you boys think I’m fool enough to 
hide my gold here and go off and leave 
it?” Unele Billy rejoined scornfully. ‘I'd 
never leave gold in any house. House might 
burn up!” 

“Then it’s somewhere outside?’ Harvey 
said, laughing. 

“It’s whar you never’ll find it!’ Uncle 
Billy retorted shortly. 

“T guess you’ve got them buried,” Harvey 
remarked. 

Uncle Billy rose to the bait. “‘Wal, I 
hain’t!” he exclaimed. ‘‘They’re neither in 
the ground nor under a rock nor up a tree 
nor any of them places whar ye’d ever think 
of lookin’!’ 

“You don’t dare say we may have them if 

we find them,” Alfred suggested in a banter- 
ing tone. 
Uncle Billy did not reply at once, but at 
last, seeing us all looking at him and grin- 
ning, he snapped out, “Yas, I do, fer I know 
ye can’t.” 

Not liking the turn the talk was taking, 
Addison, Tom, Ned and I started to go away. 
Harvey and Alfred followed us out. When 
we had gone a few rods down from the hut 
Uncle Billy came to the door and shouted 


after us: 

“Ye’d better be middlin’ keerful how ye 
come prowlin’ round here. Thar’s goin’ to be 
a spring gun set!’’ 

“He’s an ugly old tyke!” Alfred said. “I'd 
like to find his slugs just to plague him!” 

From what happened later it appears that 
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he and Harvey concocted a clever scheme to 
discover where Uncle Billy had hidden the 
slugs. Alfred had heard how they looked and 
about how large they were. What he and 
Harvey did was to make two dummies from 
wood and then paint them bright yellow. 

When spending the day at the cabin 
Uncle Billy was wont to shut his door and 
take a nap in the afternoon; and not long 
after their former visit Alfred and Harvey 
took their dummy slugs and made him a call. 
They cireled round through the woods on the 
far side of the cabin, and on approaching it 
Hlarvey concealed himself in some bushes 
where he could see what happened. Then 
Alfred proceeded to the door and, holding 
the imitation slugs shut in his left hand, 
knocked. 

He had to knock several times, but at last 
Unele Billy roused and shouted, “Who's 
there?” Finally he opened the door, yawning. 

“Hello, Uncle Billy,” said Alfred. “You 
told me | might have your slugs if I could 
find them. See here!’ He opened and shut 
his hand quickly, so as to give just a glimpse 
of what he had in it; then he took to his heels 
for home. 

Dumfounded for the moment, Uncle Billy 
stood staring after the boy. Then, regaining 
his wits a little, he rushed out, muttering to 
himself, and after a sharp look all round 
went straight to a large old hemlock tree that 
stood a little way off in the edge of the woods, 
Harvey, who was watching, saw him begin 
fingering a spot on the rough bark about 
breast high from the ground. Satisfying him- 
self that nothing had been disturbed there, 
and that Alfred had merely been trying to 
fool him, the old man chuckled and _pres- 
ently went back to the cabin. He had donc 
exactly what the boys had thought he would 
do—gone to the hiding place to see that his 
slugs were unmolested. 

Not long afterward, having made sure 
that Uncle Billy was down at the Murch 
farm, Alfred and Harvey went to examine 
the hemlock tree. Like most old hemlocks or 
pines, it had deep furrowed bark with large, 
thick dry scales. At first they saw nothing 
unusual, and Alfred thought that Harvey 
had been mistaken or that Uncle Billy had 
fooled them. But on looking very closely 
they finally discerned that one of the large, 
rough scales of bark had been removed and 
afterwards glued on, so adroitly as scarcely 
to show a trace. They pried it off with their 
jackknives, and, lo, in a hole under it lay the 
two gold slugs! 

If they had not been in such a hurry and 
had replaced the scale of bark carefully, 

.Uncle Billy might not have detected their 
theft for a long time, but they broke the 
bark with their knives and put it back so 
clumsily that, two days later when Uncle 
Billy again took a look at the tree he dis- 
covered that some one had found his treasure. 

There were “high jinks’” then at the 
Murch place! For an hour or so Uncle Billy 
raved and tore round. He accused Sarah, 
then Willis and then Ben. Then he happened 
to remember Alfred and came rushing down 
to our place, for the old squire was one of the 
selectmen that year. We were just ready for 
dinner when he burst in, stumbling over 
the threshold. 

“Squire, them boys has got my gold slugs 
away from me!’ were his first words. “And 
Ill shoot ’em! I'll shoot ’em!”’ 

At last the old squire induced him to sit 
down and tell what he knew of his loss. 
When the old squire heard of Alfred’s caper 
with the dummies he had no doubt what had 
happened. He drove to the village, got Mr. 
llolt, the sheriff, and also procured warrants 
for the arrest of both boys. 

The Batchelder family were at supper 
when the old squire and the sheriff arrived. 
Holt walked in, jingling two pairs of hand- 
= Alfred and Harvey jumped up from 
tabie. 

“I have come to take you two boys to 
jail,’”’ Holt said. “Hold out your hands.” 

“What for? I hain’t done nothing! What 
for?” Alfred exclaimed. 

“You very well know what for,” replied 
the sheriff. “Where is that gold you stole 
from old man Murch?” 

“But he said we might have it if we could 
find it,’’ protested Alfred, whimpering and 
frightened. 

“Hold out 
ordered. 

“But we will give it back to him! We 
never meant to keep it. We will give it 
right back!’ Harvey cried, fumbling in his 
pocket. Each had one of the slugs. 

“We only took it to plague old Billy!” 
Alfred declared over and over. “We meant 
to give it back to him.” 


your hands,” the sheriff 
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Perhaps they did; in the circumstances 
the old squire decided not to make the 
arrests. 

Our folks sent me up to the Murch farm 
that evening to tell Uncle Billy that his 
slugs had been found and to come and get 
them. But now the old fellow was in new 
trouble. 

“J dunno what to do with ’em,” he whined 
to the old squire. “Somebody’ll git ’em 
agin! No use tryin’ to hide ’em. They’re all 
agin me.” 

“No, no, William, that is nonsense,” the 
old squire said. “Sarah will keep them for 
you. 
~ “F don’t trust her. I don’t trust any of 
‘em,” Uncle Billy lamented. 

“Well, then, why don’t you turn the gold 
in at the savings bank and have it drawing 
interest for you?” 

“No, I won’t do that!” Uncle Billy almost 
shouted. “I don’t trust no bank!” 

He started to go home, but turned back. 
“You keep ’em for me, squire,” he pleaded. 
“You're the only one [ can trust! I know I 
can trust you.” 

The old squire was exceeding loath to 
have anything further to do with the slugs; 
but Uncle Billy whined and urged him till 
finally he took them and locked them in his 
desk again. 

“But understand, William, this is at your 
own risk,” the old squire said to him. “I 
will not be responsible in case of accidents.” 

Those gold pieces were there at our house 
for several years—in fact until 1883. Every 





ARAH ANN COLBURN 
stood in her front door 
and looked out over the 
blue waters of Puget 
Sound, “My, oh, my!” 
she exclaimed in_ her 
deep voice. ‘“‘If we 
haven't got the whole 
world beat for weather, 
I don’t want a cent!” 
Slowly she stepped outside,—her heavy 

figure was not conducive to hasty move- 
ment,—and her bright blue eyes gazed 
admiringly at the water, the wooded hills 
and at the wonderful Olympics towering 
against the clear blue sky. She never tired 
of the panorama, and when she turned back 
to the house she looked at it too with the 
greatest satisfaction. For the Colburns’ log 
cabin struck no jarring note, but fitted into 
its surroundings as harmoniously as the 
towering spruce and cedar that flanked it on 
cither side. 

“A log cabin for a logger,’’ Gabriel Col- 
burn had said, chuckling, when he built their 
home on the hillside. ““When we lived in 
Kansas I made our house of sod. Back there 
we never would have believed trees grew as 
big as these; there were hardly any trees 
there, and settlers were ’bliged to make their 
houses out of the prairie sod; but here a 
man’s got his pick of the straightest timber 
anybody ever saw, and I’m going to take 
advantage of it!’ . 

So with great care he had selected the 
best trees, cut and snaked them to his clear- 
ing and then, at an old-fashioned house 
raising, laid them in place. His neighbors 
laughed at him a little. To most of them 
logs were too common to be interesting; 
they built their shanties like exaggerated 
packing boxes out of the raw, unseasoned 
lumber that they got from the sawmill. They 
laughed too when he built a fireplace instead 
of buying.a sheet-iron stove such as they 
used. 

Gabriel, they decided, was old-fashioned; 
and later when his wife, Sarah Ann Colburn, 
came on to join him they learned that she 
held still quainter ideas. ‘‘Awful nice people, 
good neighbors, but dreadful queer,’’ was 
the general opinion. 

Now as Mrs. Colburn turned to go indoors 
she murmured, “ ‘I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills.’”’ Then in a louder tone she 
called, ‘‘Melissa Jane, come out here!’’ 

A tall girl of thirteen years with her 





few months Uncle Billy would call and want 
to see them. I think that the old fellow was 
a little suspicious even of the old squire! 

In the summer of 1883 our farm buildings 
burned in circumstances that prevented us 
from saving much from the fire. The old 
squire’s desk and papers burned, and with 
them went those slugs and three hundred 
dollars in paper money. Unfortunately, no 
trace of the gold could be found in the mass 
of ashes, broken bricks and mortar. Uncle 
Billy spent hours, yes, whole days there 
poking round in the débris. ; 

It was quite like him to take it into his 
head that the old squire had somehow made 
way with those slugs before the fire occurred, 
and for a month or two he held aloof from 
us and went round telling every one who 
would listen what a “mean game” the old 
squire had played on him. 

The thing went on for a time and grew so 
unpleasant that at last the old squire pro- 
cured and gave him five gold double eagles— 
the value of the two gold slugs. We were 
living in a large tent then and were enduring 
certain privations. 

By that time too Grandmother Ruth’s 
patience with Uncle Billy was exhausted. 
“William, you fussing, whining old simple- 
ton!” she exclaimed. “Don’t you ever say 
‘slugs’ to us again! You and your slugs have 
been a constant source of annoyance ever 
since you came home from Oregon, and I 


..wish to goodness you had stayed out there!”’ 


“Easy, Ruth,” the old squire said, laugh- 
ing. “William is—well, heis just Uncle Billy.” 
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brown hair in two long braids answered the 
summons. ‘Yes, Aunt Sar’ Ann?” she said 
inquiringly. 

“T’ve just been drinkin’ in the mornin’,”’ 
explained Mrs. Colburn with a sweep of her 
pudgy arm, “an’ I thought of a good scrip- 
ture verse for you: ‘I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills.’ ”’ 

“Oh, but, Aunt Sar’ Ann,” Melissa Jane 
interrupted her, “I had that last week and 
ever so many times before.” 

“Well! So you did; never mind, there’s 
plenty others; but that text popped into my 
head when I looked round.” 

One of the ideas that Mrs. Colburn’s 
neighbors termed old-fashioned was her 
practice of requiring her ‘“‘niece’”’ to learn a 
verse of Scripture each day. Now as Melissa 
Jane sat in the wide window seat and conned 
over a ——- her ‘aunt’? marched slowly 
round the house, finishing the morning tasks 
while she sang in a throaty alto, “ ‘I’ve 
reached the land of corn and wine.’ ” 

Melissa Jane was an adopted child; Mrs. 

Yolburn had taken her when she was a tiny 
orphan a few months old. There had been 
ample promise of an abundant wheat har- 
vest that year, and the Colburns, who had 
no family, had appeased their longing for a 
child by taking the little Melissa Jane from a 
children’s home. After hail had beaten the 
promising crop into the ground it was as 
much on her account as on their own that 
they had marshalled their few resources and 
left Kansas. If they were already growing 
old in years when ? settled on this piece 


of logged-over land in northwest Washing-~ 


ton, there was no lack of youthful hope in 
their hearts. 

Mrs. Thorpe, who lived half a mile east of 
them, would look at the old couple and then 
at Melissa Jane and shake her head. ‘Poor 
child!” she would say. ‘““They’re too old to 
raise a young one; it’ll be a dull, dry life for 
the girl with no brother or sister.”’ 

But “Aunt Sar’ Ann,” as Melissa called 
her foster mother, had a wholesome, opti- 
mistic view of life, and she made the neigh- 
bors’ children so welcome at. her log cabin 
that Melissa never lacked companions. Still 
there was a flaw in the happiness of Melissa 
Jane, a dash of envy, a tinge of sadness, and 
all because she longed ardently for ‘“ac- 
complishments.” 

When Tessie Thorpe displayed deep, 
ornate yokes crocheted by her. own nimble 
fingers; when Gladys Tomkins came to 
spend the day and brought her drawn work 
along; when Melissa herself went to visit 
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the Zellerbach girls and saw Vida’s oil 
paintings decorating the walls, the cushions 
and the table scarfs—she could hardly keep 
back her tears. Why, even Mollie Brennan, 
the dunce of the school, could embroider 
beautifully, and she, Melissa Jane Colburn, 
could not boast of one single artistic 
attainment! She could learn—oh, she was 
sure of that! But Aunt Sar’ Ann was 
obdurate. 

“No, Melissa Jane,’ she would declare, 
“T don’t hold much with this fancy work. 
I’ve seen too many women sittin’ in a 
messed-up house and neglectin’ to get dinner 
just because they was so took up with their 
crochet or tattin’ or whatnot.” 

Melissa Jane had been taught not to 
“answer back,” but with so much at stake 
she could not help offering a timid protest: 
“O Aunt Sar’ Ann, Mrs. Thorpe is a beauti- 
ful housekeeper!’’ 

Mrs. Colburn nodded grimly. ‘More 
shame to her for not teaching Tessie how to 
clean house and sew instead of letting her 
spend all her time on du-dads. Now,” she 
added kindly as she noticed the little girl’s 
downcast face, “I’m not sayin’ you never 
can learn. When you can keep house as good 
as me and can cook and preserve and make 
your own clothes—when you know how to 
do all the necessary things, I mean—then 
will be time enough for fancy work.” 

From that there was no appeal, and a 
little rebellious feeling often crept into 
Melissa Jane’s breast, especially, when the 
girls at school taught one another patterns 
or compared their work. 

“Poor Melissa Jane!” ‘Vida said one day. 
“TI think it’s a shame you can’t learn any- 
thing nice! Mama says every girl ought to 
have accomplishments, and your aunt won’t 
let you do anything but piece tiresome 
quilts and then help quilt them.” 

“Your aunt’s dreadful old-fashioned,” 
observed Tessie. 

Melissa’s cheeks turned scarlet, and she 
clenched her fists. ‘“She’s good—everybody 
knows that!’ she cried. 

“Yes, yes, of course,’ Tessie hastily 
agreed. “Just the same,’’ Melissa heard her 
whisper to Vida, “it is queer of her to make 
Melissa sew a stint every day and learn 
Bible verses!’’ 

Melissa Jane admired the girls’ handi- 
work. Often she pretended she didn’t care. 
But how she did care! In her dreams she 
made drawn work as fine as a spider’s web 
and painted lilies that would deceive the 
humming birds and embroidered gowns fit 
for a queen’s trousseau. Wide awake, she 
longed for the day when her aunt would 
consider her to be an adept at all the homely 
tasks and would allow her to spend time on 
accomplishments. 

Her mind dwelt on the alluring prospect 
that morning even while she softly repeated 
to herself over and over the verse of Scrip- 
ture. Presently Mrs. Colburn sat down 
beside her in the comfortable chair that 
creaked under her weight and heard her 
recite. Then she took up her mending, and 
Melissa Jane got out her work box. 

“You pretty near got enough of those 
Northern Star blocks for a quilt,’’ observed 
Aunt Sar’ Ann, “and it will sure be a hand- 
some thing set together with pink and 
quilted in fans; to my notion there’s no 
prettier coverlid than a Northern Star.” 

“Tessie is crocheting a counterpane,”’ said 
Melissa Jane wistfully. 

“Crocheting a whole counterpane!” Mrs. 
Colburn stared at her adopted daughter. 
“Ts it pretty, Melissa Jane?” 

“O Aunt Sar’ Ann!” Melissa Jane’s patch- 
work fell from her fingers in her eagerness. 
“You just must see it! It’s the beautifullest 
thing I ever looked at. Her mother says it 
will be good enough for—for an heirloom!” 

Mrs. Colburn looked thoughtful. Then, 
“T suppose you would like to be making one 
too?” she said. 

Her mild tone was encouraging. ‘Oh, yes! 
Oh, yes!” exclaimed Melissa Jane. “I'll be so 
glad when you let me learn accomplishments, 
Aunt Sar’ Ann! The girls think I’m kind of 
stupid because I don’t know anything only 
common work.’’ She lifted pleading eyes, 
but Mrs. Colburn rocked placidly; her old 
chair creaked rhythmically. However, she 
was not unaware of Melissa Jane’s anxiety, 
and presently she said: 

“You can make good light bread now— 
not but what you ought to. Why, when I 
was only twelve I did the family bakin’ week 
in and out! And you’re mighty handy about 
other cookin’. Maybe before very long I’ll 
let you begin on crocheting.” ’ 

Melissa winked to keep back the tears; 
she had suddenly hoped for immediate 
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permission. Still her aunt had never before 
spoken so tolerantly of accomplishments. 
“Perhaps if—” And the girl was off on a day 
dream, doing wonderful things with needles 
and shuttles while with hope dancing in her 
heart she bent again over the Northern Star 
block. 

“Why, here’s Vida!” Mrs. Colburn ex- 
claimed. ‘Come right in, my dear.” 







wonderful Olympics 
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“Yes,” said Vida, sitting down 
on the doorstep, “I’m going over 
to Tessie’s, and I thought that 
I’d stop a minute. Pa received a 
letter today from some rich city 
men that are coming here to hunt; 
they want to hire a guide, but pa 
says that he can’t leave his reg- 
ular work to go trailing about 
with them, although they offer to 
pay him well; so he’s sending to 
see if Mr. Thorpe wants the job.” 
’ “Probably old Ned will go,” 
said Mrs. Colburn. 

“Those men have wads of 
money,” continued Vida. “One of 
them is Colonel Vanderspoon; he 
lives at Washington Hotel in 
Seattle; that’s his regular home, 
and you know what it must cost 
to live in a place like that!” 

“No, I don’t,” said Mrs. Col- 
burn frankly, “but high enough, I 
reckon.” 

“My cousin worked there,”’ an- 
nounced Vida impressively. “The 
meals are all served in courses; 
they eat first one thing and then 
another, and the tables are all 
decked out with fancy dishes and 
flowers—and they have finger 
bowls!” 

“Finger bowls—what are they?” 
asked Melissa Jane wonderingly. 

“They’re dishes set on the table 
right beside everybody’s plates for 
them to wash their fingers in after they get 
through eating,” explained Vida. 

“Well, now, Vida,’’ remonstrated Mrs. 
Colburn with a disapproving look over her 
spectacles, “I think that your cousin must 
have stretched that just a little. It doesn’t 
stand to reason that nice finicky people 
livin’ in good hotels should be so messy about 
their eatin’ as to-need to wash their hands 
right at the meal. My, oh, my, child, the 
most mannerly people I’ve ever known. ate 
so delicate-like that they wouldn’t even 
pick up a chicken bone in their fingers, but 
managed it as genteel as could be with knife 
and fork.” 

“Well, my cousin ought to know; she 
worked there,” insisted Vida. 

_ Mrs. Colburn shook her head. “You got 
it straight about serving the meal in courses, 
but there’s sense in that; now I always put 
on the soup first so the main meal won’t be 
gettin’ cold; then after we’re through with 
the meat and vegetables I clear away those 
dishes before we have our pie, because we 
enjoy it more off a clean table. But wash- 
wis—” 

“Finger bowls, Mrs. Colburn.” 

“Finger bowls then; you know, Vida, that 
don’t sound fitting.” 

Vida shrugged her shoulders, tossed her 
head and rose to go. 

“Anyway ma says the men are too stylish 
for her to cater to, and she don’t know 
who'll board them while they’re out here in 
the woods.” 

“If we weren’t so far off the hunting 
trails, I would take them myself, because 
there’s not so much cash money comin’ in 
now as there might be,’’ said Mrs. Colburn 
regretfully. “By the way, Vida,” she added, 
“Gabriel and I are going to town tomor- 
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row. Would you like to come visit with 
Melissa Jane?” : 

“Sure, I'll come, Mrs. Colburn and 
glad to,” said Vida promptly. “By-by, 
’Lissa!” And, waving her hand, she sped 
down the path. 

The following day the girls had the house 
to themselves; Tessie come too, and they 
were having a merry time; Vida, who was a 
great mimic, climbed up on Aunt 
Sarah Ann’s wash bench and was 
“taking off’? everyone in the settle- 
ment while Melissa Janeand Tessie 
guessed the identity of the person 
imitated. 

Vida had just “done” the last 
school teacher and Tessie and 
Melissa Jane were doubled up in 
a paroxysm of laughter when there 
was arap at the open door. Sobered 
instantly, the girls spun round to 
meet the quizzical gaze of a tall 
middle-aged man dressed in sports- 
man’s togs; he took off his hat 
with a flourish. 

“I beg your pardon, ladies,” he 
said, and, though his eyes twin- 
kled, his voice was serious, “but 
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I’ve lost myself. Two of my friends are with 
me; we’ve been tramping oonah the timber 
for hours, and we’re almost starved. Do you 
think you could take pity on us and give usa 
lunch—just anything?” 

“Why-er, Aunt Sar’ Ann isn’t here, but 
I'll do the best I can,” answered Melissa 
Jane after a moment’s hesitation. 

“I thank you!” the gentleman said and 
bowed. “We were looking for the Zellerbach 
place. Is it anywhere near?” 

“Two miles over the hill,” Vida answered. 
“T guess pa’s expecting you.” 

“Probably so,” said the stranger; “I 
wrote to him the first of the week. We came 
on the early boat, thinking we could find 
our way, but we only succeeding in finding 
wonderful appetites. I'll call my compan- 
ions, and you may be sure,” he added to 
Melissa Jane, ‘‘that we can eat anything, no 
matter how simple it is.” 

The girls stared after him. Then Vida 
turned to Melissa Jane. 

‘Whatever will you do, ’Lissa?”’ she asked. 
“That’s the one—Colonel Vanderspoon, the 
rich, stylish man that always lives in that 
swell hotel! Even my mother is afraid to 
cook for him, and your aunt’s gone. What 
are you going to do?” 

(q—Tm just going to give ’em something 
to eat,” said Melissa Jane stoutly. “He’s 
just as hungry as if he weren’t rich, you 
can see that, and Aunt Sar’ Ann never turns 
anybody away. I’ll get them to sit on the 
porch, and then you girls help me, and we'll 
soon cook a dinner that will fill ’em up 
anyway.” 

“Sure, we'll help,” said Tessie, “only dad 
says I can’t boil water without burning it.” 

“‘You’ve got your nerve to try to cook for 
Colonel Vanderspoon!”’ exclaimed Vida, 
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“But I’m game; I’ll be your flunky; please, 
ma’am, tell me what to do.” She assumed an 
attitude of exaggerated humility. 

“Well,’”’ said Melissa practically, “take a 
pan and gather some blackberries; they’re 
just thick on the old burn back of the house. 
And you, Tessie, hurry up and peel the 
potatoes. Lucky the fire isn’t out! We can 
shake them up a meal in a jiffy.” 

Presently thie tired men were lounging 
on the shady porch, resting while they 
waited for dinner. 

Colonel Vanderspoon himself had taken a 
seat near the door, where he caught glimpses 
of the girls and heard Melissa Jane marshal- 
ling her forces. There was an occasional 
giggle, but mostly it was a businesslike pro- 


ing. 

Melissa Jane’s wiry little figure sped from 
worktable to cupboard, from cupboard to 
range and from the range to the dining table, 
back and forth, back and forth. 

When the blackberries were gathered the 
colonel heard scraps of conversation—‘‘Now 
would you mind—little ways—city folks 
always like clams—there’s a bucket’’—and 
surmised that the chef had sent her helpers to 
the beach. 


Homelike sounds—the 
clink of china, the whisking 
of eggs—drifted out, and 
pleasant odors stole forth 
and whetted appetites al- ‘ 
ready keen. The three men from the city 
sniffed appreciatively. 

But later in the big living room where 
the girls were setting rf dining table there 
was whispered consultation; disagreement, 
argument. 

“T tell you, Melissa Jane,” murmured 
Vida decisively, “they do use them! My 
cousin worked there and washed ’em many a 
time. Your aunt just don’t know about city 
ways. 
“Well,” Melissa replied defiantly, “if we 
haven’t got them, we can’t use them, Vida; 
they’ll have to get along without—” 

“T tell you,”—Tessie beamed as she 
spoke,—‘‘your aunt’s flowered china wash- 
bowl that belongs with her bedroom set! 
It’s pretty, and it’s big enough for all.” 

“Seems queer,’”’ said Melissa reluctantly, 
“but if you’re sure, Vida, that I ought 
to—” 


That was a meal for hungry men, and the 
three did it justice. There were clam chowder 
made according to Mrs. Colburn’s cherished 
receipt, fried salmon, mealy potatoes, 
coldslaw, crisp lettuce and tender radishes, 

man-strength coffee and homemade 
bread and butter, and then to top it all a 
wonderful blackberry shortcake with cream. 
The lost hunters sighed with pleasure and 
said it was worth being lost for; but as they 
ate and talked each of them stole covert 
glances at the centrepiece, a flowered china 
washbowl with two or three quarts of clear 
water. The coarse teblecloth wasspotless; the 
glassware shone; the knivesand forks gleamed 
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with hard rubbing; and there were napkins. 

“But,” thought Colonel Vanderspoon, 
“what is the idea of the huge bowl? Why 
the water?” 

As his appetite diminished his curiosity 
grew. Dare he ask? Not for worlds would he 
hurt the feelings of that capital little house- 
keeper, but he would like to know. His eyes 
met those of his friends across the table; 
theirs too held a query. 

Meanwhile the three girls hovered near 
and stealthily inspected the guests. Would 
they use the improvised finger bowl? It did 
not seem so, and Melissa Jane was disap- 
pointed. She had not liked the idea at first, 
but after the girls had won her over and she 
had furnished the bowl to honor the city 
people’s strange habits she wanted them to 
recognize her effort. She intercepted a curi- 
ous glance. “Why, they’re not sure what it’s 
for!’ she guessed. Well, she would reassure 
them. 

Presently, blushing a little, she said, 
“The bowl is for your fingers, Colonel 
Vanderspoon, because my aunt didn’t have 
any of the small ones.” 

Three pairs of eyes flashed a signal over 
the table; three pairs of lips quivered just a 
trifle; then Colonel Van- 
derspoon told Melissa 
Jane gravely that she was 
very kind. When the men 
had finished the shortcake 
three pairs of hands dip- 
ped fingertips into Aunt 
Sarah Ann’s flowered 
washbowl and dried them 
punctiliously on the nap- 
kins. 

Mr. and Mrs. Colburn 
returned home just as the 
hunters left the table. 

“The best meal I’ve 
eaten for months!” said 
one after theexplanations. 

“Ah, hunger is a good 
sauce,” replied Uncle 
Gabriel. 

“Your little daughter 
here,” said Colonel Van- 
derspoon, putting his 
hand on Melissa Jane’s 
head, “is positively the 
most accomplished girl of 
her age that I ever met; 
she knows how to work 
and how to make others 
help.” He cast a shrewd, 
amused glance after Vida 
and Tessie, who had 
started for their homes. 

“Tt is surely a fine ac- 
complishment to be able 
to cook like Miss Melissa 
Jane,” declared one of the 
other men. 

“Accomplishment?” ex- 
claimed the third hunter. 
“It’s much more than an 
accomplishment, it’s an 
art! My hat’s off to Miss 
Melissa!” 

“Tech, tch, you'll make the child vain,” 
said Mrs. Colburn, but with pride in her 
bright blue eyes. 

They all laughed, and Colonel Vander- 
spoon spoke of paying for their dinner. On 
meeting with a prompt refusal he bent down 
and slipped something into Melissa Jane’s 
pocket. “‘A tip for our little cook,” he whis- 


pered. 

After they had gone out into the dusk 
Melissa looked at the coin; it was a ten- 
dollar gold piece! 

“Should I run catch them and give it 
back, Uncle Gabriel?” she asked. 

“No, no, child; he’ll never miss it,” said 
Mr, Colburn. “What will you buy with 

“T don’t know, uncle,” answered Melissa 
Jane in some confusion, “but I think maybe 
finger bowls!” 

Mrs. Colburn had just spied the centre- 
a “My, oh, my!’ she cried. “What’s that 
or 


Melissa Jane explained. 

“And you say those men washed their 
fingers in it like Vida said?” the good woman 
inquired. : 

“Yes, Aunt Sar’ Ann.” 

“Well, I'm stumped!” Mrs. Colburn 
moved ponderously over to her easy chair 
and sat down heavily. 

“And, aunt,” said Melissa Jane, coloring 
warmly, “did you hear them say I was 
accomplished?” 

“T did,” said Uncle Gabriel, “and they 
were right, for as the poet says: 
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“‘We may live without poetry, music and art; 
We may live without conscience and live 
without heart; 
We may live without friends; we may live 
without books; 
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N a shelf beside your desk 
there is room, let us say, for 
ten books. You have put 
there, let us suppose, a story 
of Alaskan adventure. Next 
come two novels that, like 

David Copperfield, deal with the experiences 

of youth. The next book is the narrative 

of the Oregon trail. After it are two school 
stories; then comes a book of travels. Num- 
ber eight is a volume of selected poems, 
followed by number nine, a great man’s 
biography. The last book is a play of 

Shakespeare’s. You can read those books 

with delight, or you can plod through them 

in boredom. That depends upon you. 

Of course the choice that you yourself 
make when you fill up your shelf is impor- 
tant. I do not believe that all good readers 
should like all good books. Some eaters 
prefer chicken to roast beef, and arguing 
about it will never make them change their 
minds. They were built that way! Some boys 
like poetry better than prose, and more boys 
like prose better than poetry. Well, that is 
the way their taste runs. You can, stretch 
that taste and twist it; you can make it 
cover more; but you cannot essentially 
change it. Let these boys read both prose 
and poetry, but most of what they like. 
I have heard a teacher scold a boy reader 
because he did not like Thackeray’s Henry 
Esmond. It was a good book, she said; he 
ought to like it. It is a good book, but there 
are good books that probably she does not 
like! If the boy had questioned her closely 
he might have turned the tables. De gustibus 
non disputandum—you can’t argue against 
taste—is one of the truest criticisms ever 
offered. It would be a dull world if we all 
liked the same things. 

The really important question is, how do 
- find out whether you like a book or dis- 
ike it? If your mind is half asleep when you 
read, if your imagination is lazy, your at- 
tention dull, and you expect the author to do 
all the work, why, then just reading the 
book is no test. Reading is like everything 
else; you get out of it about as much as you 
put into it; and, if you are not willing to 
meet an author halfway, you have no right 
to ~~ that you dislike his book. 

A book of course is not merely so many 
pages; it is some man or woman’s experience 


AUTHORSHIP AS 
WORK " 


and reflection, joy or sorrow, interest and 
emotion, condensed into words. The good- 
ness of a book depends upon the depth of 
experience that goes into it. What indeed is 
an author but a person whose experience 
has been so rich and interesting that it has 
overflowed into written words? Dull and 
commonplace people -do’ not ‘write books— 
or, if they do, you or no one else is under 
obligation to read them. If a 
book is really dull, avoid it 
like a case of influenza! But 
first be sure that the dullness 
is not in you! 

Authors are hard-working 
people. It is harder work to 
write a book than to run an 
office or direct a manufactory. 
I do not say it is more impor- 
tant work; I say it is harder, 
for the whole of the -writer’s 
being must be concentrated 
upon his task while he writes, 
and there is no “let-up” un- 
less he stops. Four hours of 
real writing a day is a good 
day’s work. Now hard writ- 
ing, as the old saying goes, 
makes easy reading. But no 
reading is easy for the boy 
who tries to read with his 
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But civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 

“Tush!’’ said Mrs. Colburn. “A man’s 
heart’s in his stomach, as the poets say. But 
looky here, Melissa Jane,’’—she drew a 
parcel from her bag,—‘I got you this in 


brain asleep. The reason is that every one 
of the books on that shelf by the desk is a 
call to the reader to get out of and 
above himself, to follow adventure, to take 
in thought, to set free his imagination, to 
understand experience. Every good book 
stretches your mind a little, whether it is 
a detective story or an essay by Emerson. 
You must let your mind stretch. You must 
do more, you must stretch it yourself. The 
chief characteristic of the educated man is 
that he can take in new ideas and new ex- 
periences and digest them mentally as he 
digests his food physically. Savages are so 
inflexible in their way of living that they 
cannot change their habits and so die out 
when brought in contact with civilization. A 
boy who takes down a book from the shelf 
and puts it back because it deals with a 
part of the world he knows nothing about 
or because it has unfamiliar thoughts in it 
or because it is written in poetical diction 
unlike his familiar speech has still some 
left-over savage in him. Reading is by all 
odds the best way to make pores B flexible. 
In every age books have been the great 
civilizers. 

And now to return to the author. If he is 
a good writer, if publishers have been willing 
to print his books, if (a much better test) 
people have been willing to read them again 
and again, so that they have become what 
we call “standard literature,” it is a fair 
guess that he is in some respects an unusual 
person. He may not be strong or handsome 
or rich; he may have no better morals and 


ENJOYING THE 
SHOW 


no more firmness of character than other 
kinds of men, but he has a faculty for seeing 
his world more clearly than the rest of us. 
He is always at high noon while most of us 
move in twilight, seeing but dimly what our 
family, friends and neighbors are really 
like. The able author sits at a perpetual 
circus where clowns are always grinning, 
men and women always risking a tumble, 
and everything that happens is significant. 
That circus of his is just the community we 
all of us live in, but we see it only on the 
surface, not realizing that the woman across 
the street is eating her heart out, that the 
boy passing on a bicycle dreams he is leading 
a cavalry charge, that the iceman is in love, 
and that in five minutes the quiet fellow 
strolling down Market Street is going to 
put his whole future to the test. They think 
for us too, these authors, or rather show us 
how others have thought so that we may 
better learn how to do our own thinking. 
And they feel for us and make us feel also. 
The wide range of human emotions, some 
of them more joyful and others more terrible 
than we in our tiny lives will ever experience, 
they let us taste. The greatest of early 
critics, the Greek Aristotle, once said that 


the virtue of written and aeted tragedy was” 


that it enabled man to feel the thrilling 


Port Angles. I guess maybe you can spare a 
little time for fancy work.” 

“Oh, oh! Aunt Sar’ Ann!” cried Melissa 
Jane, seizing the crochet hook and the balls 
of cotton. “I never was so happy!” 


A BOYS BOOKSHELF~ 


By Henry S. Canby 


passions of sorrow, anger and pity in their 
noblest forms without the pain and destruc- 
tion that must accompany actual experi- 
ence. Indeed, we can go further and say 
that a boy who has not opened his mind by 
sharing through reading in the experiences 
of others may go through the most intense 
happening without ever realizing how inter- 
esting it was, may be a mere hed of earth in 
times of grief or a dull machine in moments 
of adventure. Read of some of the great ex- 
ploring expeditions or of the most exciting 
exploits in time of war and you will find that 
there were always some of the party who 
did not realize what was happening to them. 
They could not stretch their minds to take 
in the unusual. 

How foolish then to-read like an adding 
machine counting pages instead of money! 


STIRRING UP THE 
MIND 





What a waste of time to read without be- 
stirring your brain to rise and follow the 
author! Put good reading on the ground of 
duty if you will. If a man has written a good 
book, the least you can do is to try to get 
out of it what he put into it. Or put good 
reading on the ground of profit. If you will 
take your ten books one by one and with 
ready ee try to put yourself in 
your author’s mood and follow him, you 
will get more out of those ten books well read 
than from a thousand hours of dead-and- 
dull study or perfunctory reading. But I 
personally prefer to urge good reading on 
the ground of pleasure. Good reading is one 
of the greatest and most enduring pleasures 
known to man, and it is always at hand for 
the asking. Like most habits, it has to be 
a young, but when once you begin 
to be wide awake in your reading and ready 
to live in your book your pleasure in reading 
will double, and the number of books you 
can enjoy will multiply exceedingly. Boys 
who never learn to read poetry, boys who 
fight shy of science, boys who won’t read 
old books, boys who don’t read history, 
boys afraid of long words and upset when 
some thinking or description comes along 
between the adventures, boys who don’t 
read at all unless some one makes them— 
such boys maim themselves. Their brains 
lose the power to stretch. 

So much for urging you to stir up your 
mind when you read, remembering always 
that even the best efforts on your part will 
not make you and ought not to make you 
like every good book. 

Now for means of saving time and. trouble 
in reading. ? 

I believe thoroughly in judicious skipping, 
but it must be judicious; that is, it must be 
done intelligently. Francis Bacon wrote 
three hundred years ago that some books 
were to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested. 
A good many. teachers of English have been 
trying to hide his advice away from you 
ever since. Children learn to read first letter 
by letter and then word by word. An older 


Be fair to your book, and your books 


will be good to you 
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boy should begin to learn how to read by 
sentences and paragraphs. As soon as you 
can take in a sentence at a —_— you can 
begin to consider judicious skipping. When 
you can get the heart of a paragraph in one 
not too-long look you are ready to perfect 

ourself in the art of skipping. But you can’t 

egin at the far end of the process; you must 
learn the full value of words first. The 
printed word must shoot like a light ray to 
your brain centre and leave its full effect 
there easily. Knowing words, you will know 
how to skip them. 

Dr. Johnson used to wander along his 
hosts’ library shelves and “tear the eert 
out of a book” while the conversation went 
on behind him. That feat few of us will ever 
achieve. Nevertheless, if you propose to 
read widely you must sample many books 
with your mind alert, as I have said in 
earlier paragraphs, and of that many some 
will be useless to you, and others will yield 
up their best in certain parts or chapters 
only. The description may be tiresomely 
elaborate, as often in Scott or Cooper; the 
book may get under way with provoking 
and —w slowness; the conversation 
may wander off from the story, or the au- 
thor, if he is an essayist, may make his 
point and then repeat and repeat. Judicious 
skipping is the. remedy for all these cases. 
However, good skipping does not consist in 
leaving out whole sections of a book. If you 
do that, you may miss the best bit. Good 
skipping consists rather in letting your eye 
and thus your mind run over the surface of 
the paragraphs, taking only what is essen- 
tial. And it is the careful skipper, I notice, 
who when he comes to the real meat of the 
book, settles down to every word—chews, 
as Bacon says, and digests it. Some books 
are all meat, every word of them. Most poor 
books can be tried and found out quickly by 
the skipping process. Some good books im- 
prove ee § when gently and sympatheti- 
cally skipped. 

The best books, however,—and this ap- 
plies to virtually all good poetry,—are not 
skippable. If your ten books were all master- 
pieces, I should not advise skipping. But 
we can’t be always reading masterpieces, 
and in newspapers and magazines, which we 
are sure to read, they are seldom to be found. 

Therefore learn to skip. I trust that in 
this article you have so far read everything, 
but, if I should go on to write another 
paragraph about the virtues of skipping, I 
should advise you to take in the subject at 
a glance and then skip! 

Why is this article called A Boy’s Book- 
shelf? Does not everything said apply equal- 
ly well to girls? I think so; but boys need 
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the advice I am giving more than girls 
need it. It is agreed, I believe, that girls 
are more conscientious than boys. The 
will try harder, I think, to sympathize wit 


- the author. They do not throw a book down 


without half testing it as boys often do. 
And I have noticed that a boy often thinks 
he is a in his-own narrow life all the 
experience there is and is rather contemptu- 
ous of books that tell him of what he never 
guessed he needed. 

Girls, it seems, are not like that. How- 
ever, should they read this article let them 
put on the shoe if it fits! 

I say then finally that just reading is of 
very little use unless to teach a few dull 
facts and is of still less enjoyment. Put down 
as time lost the time you spend in turning 
pages dully. Don’t be dull! Go at a book as 
a nut to be cracked or a game 
to be played. Put your heart 
into it. Open the door of 
your imagination. Make your 
mind eager. Expect to find 
something in a good book, 
something not very familiar, 
not too easy, not just what 
you found and liked some- 
where else before, and you 
will not’ be disappointed. 
Make a shelf that will hold 
more than ten books, or bet- 
ter still get a trough book- 
case that will sit beside the 
chair you use most often. 
Keep there the books that 
you think you want or ought 
to read, the books you have 
heard talked about or that 
some one has suggested to 
you. Be sure there’is a variety, 
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not all stories of school life or tales of wild ad- 
venture. When the time and the mood come 
for reading pitch into what seems the most in- 


teresting at the moment and make it inter- 
esting by being expectant yourself. Be fair to 
your book, and your books will be good to you. 


BUCKSKIN AND DESERT 
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Chapter Seven 
Lee Lung’s merry-go-round 


EE, fixing his gaze on the hut dimly 
outlined before him, worked his way 
stealthily forward. Inch by inch he slid 

his plump body along the ground. Ahead of 
him he pushed a deadly-looking package. 

At last he reached the door of the hut. He 
tried it and, as he expected, found it un- 
locked. He silently pushed it open, stepped 
inside and, switching on a small flashlight, 
moved it until the light centred on Pedro. 
The man was asleep; his mouth was open, 
and one brown hand gripped the red blanket 
that covered him. 

Lee coughed noisily. The Mexican, awak- 
ing, stared at the glaring eye of light. If he 
could only see who was behind it! Or if who- 
ever was there would only speak! Just a word 
to show whether he was a friend or an enemy! 

But Lee, feeling that he had the situation 
well in hand, said nothing. It is the way of 
his race to keep silent until the time comes 
when words really count. 

“Who’s there?” Pedro finally managed to 
ask in a shaky voice. 

“One who will do you bad harm,” Lee 
replied in low dramatic tones, “if you move 
till I say so! In my hand is an awful machine 
of death. Awful! A single little pull by me, 
and you dead man! Awful dead! Listen! 
Step easy from bed and light candle. And no 
forget that I keep light on you all time. One 
doodle monkey play and good-by, gleaser! 
All lite. I waitin’.” 

Greatly agitated, Pedro swung from his 
bunk, struck a match and lighted the candle. 
As he did so Lee put out his flashlight. By 
the yellow flame of the candle Pedro saw Lee, 
almost naked and crouched over a “pull-up” 
blasting machine, to the side of which were 
tied six large sticks of dynamite! 

Lee thought that his costume, though 
scanty, was suitable to the occasion. He had 
bound his black head in a bright red hand- 
kerchief and had wrapped round his loins a 
scarlet cloth. He had chosen that costume in 
order to look as much like a Chinese pirate 
as possible and thus to inspire a satisfactory 
degree of terror in his victim. 

Pedro knew the ordinary use of black 
boxes more than a foot high, eight inches 
wide and six inches deep, with looped hand- 
holds just above the closed tops. One upward 
jerk of the handhold of such a box would 
send the electric sparks traveling through 
slender wires to the explosives it was its 
function to set off. So far as Pedro could 
judge, Lee had a machine of the sort in per- 
fect working order with the ends of its wires 
buried in dynamite actually hanging from 
its sides! And Lee Lung was grasping the 
handhold! 

Lee caught the Mexican’s eye and held it. 
“You lookum out!’ he warned him. “One 
move till I tell you and I yankum this handle 
all way up. You know what that mean. Big 
bang! Good-by you; good-by me.” 

At this point Lee rattled the handhold to 
show that the rod running down from it 
worked freely. ‘I desperate,” he then went 
on. “I mad. Life not much good to me no 
more. Now you listen. I want map. If I no 
getum—bang! Adios, gleaser!’’ 

Straightening up a little, Lee placed his 
right foot on a corner of the black box, as if 
to hold it more firmly, carefully raised the 
handhold a full inch and then waited for the 
Mexican’s reply. 

It was the crucial moment. Pedro’s beady 
eyes stared hard into Lee’s black ones. Lee’s 
yellow face was cold and as fixed as a mask. 
Pedro frowned. If Lee were bluffing—well, 
he, Pedro, would find out. 
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He found out. For as he made a slight 
movement forward he saw Lee’s fingers 
tighten on the handhold and the muscles of 
his right arm set. That was enough for Pedro. 
He was crooked, he was tricky; but he was a 
coward. His eyes showed bright; his jaw 
dropped; he was whipped. - 

Lee Lung was quick to take advantage of 
the situation. “Easy, Mista Gleaser!” he 
hissed. “‘Standum back! I all same hungry 
Chinese pirate—bad man! Awful bad. Wild 
and woolly. Lookum out what you do! Now 
we talkum more business. I want map. You 
getum. And lemember, if you grab up gun or 
knife, I can jerk up this handle before you 
can useum. Be fast!” 

Without a word Pedro reached inside his 
shirt and brought out the buckskin bag. 

“Openum!” said Lee. “Then unfold map 
and holdum near candle so I can seeum.” 

Pedro did as he was told. 

Lee grunted his approval. ‘Fine!’ he said. 
“Now foldum up and putum back in bag. 
Lay bag on table near candle.” 

Again Pedro did as he was ordered. 

“Now turn round and step to corner,” 
Lee next commanded. “Standum there with 
eyes shut till you sure I gone. Lemember, 
no funny work, or—or—you soon be in 
gleaser happy huntin’ glound!” 

The next minute the door slammed. The 
crestfallen Mexican realized that his un- 
welcome visitor had gone. He opened his 
eyes and turned round. The candle was still 
burning and the blasting machine, with the 
dynamite still attached, stood on the floor. 
At that moment Lee was running through 
the night to his clothes, satisfied that the 
Mexican would not follow him. 

Long and hard Pedro stared at the deadly 
machine. He had been beaten at his own 
game; it was a bitter pill to swallow, but he 
had to swallow it. He leaned over to pick up 
the blasting machine, intending to place it 
in a corner. When he lifted it up, he gave a 
sudden gasp. Why was it so light? Had he 
been tricked with a dummy? He took off the 
cover. The box was empty! 

Meanwhile Lee, having slipped on his 
clothes, had hurried to the Yankee Doodle 
and rolled up in his blankets. He kept the 
shotgun handy and his eyes wide open. He 
did not think that Pedro would venture near 
the camp; but he intended to run no risks. 

At dawn he was still wide awake. Dal, as 
he started dressing, sang out, ‘It’s time to 
be stirring, young bonanza chaser!” 

In an instant Lee was on his feet and un- 
folding before his partner’s eyes the buck- 
skin map with the black hair lines, which 
stood out boldly in the bright sunlight. 

“For the love of Mike, where did you get 
that?” Dal exclaimed. 

“Last night I chuckum a little bluff at 
gleaser, and he giveum to me,” Lee replied. 


porphyry dyke. “Yet I don’t 
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“Say no more ’bout it,” he added quickly. 
“Mexico Pete kinda nice man when you 
knowum same as I do.” ; 

Dal looked at his partner searchingly. 
“Lee, did you—” 

“No! I no killum! Nor even hurtum!” 
Lee replied. “Just chuckum teeny little 
bluff! Him just good as when you seeum 
last. "Cept maybe—” Lee couldn’t help 
chuckling. ‘“ ’Cept maybe he now awful mad. 
Gleasers act so funny!” 

“But what did you do?” Dal insisted. 

Lee had intended to tell nothing, but as 
he looked at his partner’s questioning face 
he knew he could not keep the secret. 
“?Spose I might as well give you all of um,” 
he said with a sigh of mock regret, “‘ cause 
you bother me if I don’t.” ; 

He told Dal the story of the night from 
beginning to end. “My!” he said in conclu- 
sion. “I’ll bet gleaser mad ’nough to bite big 
chunk out of a steel rail when he find that 
blastin’ machine was fake!” 

Naturally Dal was glad to have the map 
again; still he mildly chided his partner for 
running such a risk. “So far it has turned 
out all right, Lee; but you were taking big 
chances. I don’t know what the law’d say 
about what you did. Still Pedro stole the 
map from me, and I guess 
we won’t give it back to 
him ” 


A few minutes later the 
boys were standing by the 
spring, entirely satisfied that 
it was the spot indicated by 
the wavy, black hair line. 

“This is the place, just as 
sure as anything,” said Dal. 
slowly, scrutinizing first the 
bubbling water and then the 


see a thing to get worked up 
over! The water seems to be 
boiling right out of an un- 
derground watercourse with 
hard rock all round. Pedro 
has done enough work here to 
show up the formation, and, as he gave up 
the job, we can figure he didn’t find anything 
— while. I can’t make anything at all 
of it! 

“You think maybe Navaho Charley’s pa 
bury four or five tons of gold here?’”’ Lee 
— as he dropped an arm over Smoky’s 
neck. 

“T don’t think so, pardner. I can’t make 
out what the old Navaho was driving at! 
I’m clean up in the air.”” 

Pedro walked up while the partners were 
talking. He was angry and showed it. What 
were they doing on his ground? He wanted 
them to get off pronto! And stay off too! If 
they didn’t—well, he would see what the 
law would do to them; he might even do 
something himself. Quien sabe? 

“Now what?” asked Lee as soon as he, 
Dal and Smoky were back on the Yankee 
Doodle. 

“T guess we'll have to stay away from the 
Mex’s claims, pardner. It’s his ground. But 
we've got the map anyhow! And he’ll keep 
his mouth shut. He doesn’t want all the 
people in the Southwest piling in here any 
more than we do.” 

From a safe distance the boys kept an 


“Who's there?” Pedro finally managed to ask in a shaky voice 
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eye on Pedro for the rest of the day. They 
saw him drill several deep holes round the 
spring. At sunset he charged the holes with 
dynamite and touched them off. Four boom- 
ing salutes thundered out among the hills. 
and at each report a shower of rock and 
water flew skyward. Pedro had been lavish 
with the dynamite. When the smoke cleared 
away he walked toward the spring to see 
what the explosions had disclosed. 

The boys too were anxious to see what 
the exploding dynamite had revealed, but 
in the circumstances they thought it better 
not to visit the spring while he was there. 

“T bet that blast uncover rich gold,” said 
Lee, fidgeting. “I wish gleaser go way! Then 
we scootum over there right quick and have 
look.” 

Pedro, however, did not go away; the last 
the partners saw of him before darkness 
settled down he was working like mad with 
pick, shovel and crowbar. Throughout the 
night they saw him at work by the feeble 
light of a candle set in a protected spot near 
the spring. What he was doing they could 
only guess. But Lee had his ideas. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed. “That dragon-faced 
gleaser shovelin’ up gold. Maybe tons! Rich 
gold that Navaho Charley want us to have!” 





He was working 


Never before had the boys been so glad 
to see the sun rise. By daylight they could 
form some idea of what Pedro was doing. 
The sun rose, and as if at a signal Pedro 
swung a partly filled gunnysack over his 
shoulder and walked away. 

The boys watched him until he was out of 
sight and then started on a run for the 
spring. They saw what they had expected to 
see—an irregular hole at the base of the hill 
near the porphyry dyke, out of which the 
water was still tumbling. Pedro’s charges 
had been well placed, and the dynamite had 
done effective work. Yet there was no ore in 
sight, nor any indications of it. 

began to storm. ‘‘Gleaser takeum all 
the gold away with him! All the gold that 
lightfully belong to us! This almost make 
me feel I make mistake in not havin’ good 
blastin’ machine and blowum up!” 

Dal looked at the hole, the dyke and the 
rock at his feet. He shook his head. ‘I don’t 
think Pete took any ore away with him, 
pardner. Nothing here to indicate that there 
was any. But his blasting shows that this 
old gusher is the outlet for an underground 
watercourse that runs back into solid rock. 
What do you think of this for a guess? Pete, 
after finding out that his holes hadn’t shown 
up anything worth while, made up his mind 
to have a little fun with us. I believe that 
the Mex, like you, was bluffing!” 

“Oh! the nasty thing!” Lee cried. 

“Yes. He is rather nasty,’’ Dal replied. 
“But let’s go and cook breakfast and then 
take a snooze.” 

Breakfast over, the boys made a shelter 
of the pack cover and in its shade went to 
sleep. That evening, while sitting by their 
camp fire, they talked over their plans for 
the future. 

“Tt’s still ding-donging in my head that 
the map will even yet do something good 
for us,” said Dal. “But I suppose we ought 
to hunt another job and then do the same 
as we were doing before—put in our spare 
time down here. What do you think of it?” 

“Fine, Dal. I think map tell us where to 
find rich ore or maybe gold, but it ’way 
beyond me where to look!” 

Early the next forenoon the boys asked 
the foreman of the Copper Jacket concen- 
trating mill for a job, and he told them to 
come at seven the following morning. Along 
in the afternoon they were back in Mr. 
Crossman’s old shanty on the hill, and old 
Smoky was contentedly nosing round in a 
manger of alfalfa just inside the corral fence. 
There they could do their own cooking and 
housekeeping and enjoy life. 

The next morning the boys reached the 
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mill before the hour at which they were to 
begin work. For a while they watched the 
busy workman of the night shift, the swiftly- 
moving belts, the whirring pulleys and the 
crushing and separating machines, and Dal, 
who knew a good deal about the work, 
explained it to his partner. 

“You see, Lee, a lot of the ore hoisted out 
of the mine is too low grade to go direct to 
the smelter. So they run it into the mill, 
which crushes it fine; then with water and 
the machines they take out most of the 
barren rock. They break up the ore that way 
to get it fine enough so as to separate the 
pay stuff from the waste. That takes a lot 
of crushing. I’ll tell you what; it’s still a good 
while to our shift; how’d you like to start in 
up at the top, and I’ll explain things as we 
come down?” 

“Fine, plardner,” Lee quickly responded. 
“I velly much interested. Come ’long.” 

“Here’s the beginning,” said Dal as he 
and his partner stood near an enormous 
crusher that was crunching away on big 
lumps of ore-bearing rock. “After the ore is 
broken up it drops into a big bin below, 
where it is fed out by an automatic feeder 
that can be set to discharge either a small 
or a large amount.” 

The boys were soon on a lower floor, look- 
ing at a long, revolving, black steel cylinder. 
the circular plates of which were unched 
full of holes about half an inch in diameter. 

“That's a trommel, Lee. The idea of it is 
this: the finer stuff works through these 
holes and is washed away to other trommels 
and screening appliances; the coarser stuff 
passes along to those rolls just below us, 
where ‘t is broken up.” 

The partners looked down from the floor 
upon which they were standing at a very 
heavy, encased machine on each side of 
which was a large, revolving, belted wheel. 

“Inside the casing are the rolls, two 
whopping big fellows weighing tons. They 
roll together, face close to face, and knock 
the stuffing out of the ore as it passes 
through. But there are other rolls and other 
trommels. All of them do a part of the 
crushing and screening of the ore.” 

“My?” Lee exclaimed. “All that smashum 
up before ore is in shape to clean out best 
part! It sure take lot of money to run mine, 
mill and smelter. First all the work under- 
ground; then so much here in concentrator; 
after that all has to be smelted. Every day I 
savvy more and more how big mining game 
is. Awful big!” 

“Yes,” Dal replied. “Mighty few folks 
have any idea how much work and expense 
it takes to turn out a pound of copper. This 
mill with its equipment costs hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; and in a few years it 
may be called a back number, for brand-new 
ideas are popping up every day.” 

The boys moved along ak at last they 
stood on a stair landing that overlooked the 
regrinding machines and a wide, long floor 
covered with more. concentrating milling 
equipment. 

“My stars!” Lee remarked, sagely wagging 
his head. ‘Around mine and mill about same 
as other places; all time tryin’ to do better!” 

The foreman motioned to the boys. “Dal,”’ 
he said as they came up, “you go up on the 
jig floor and start in as a jigman’s helper at 
a man’s wages. Lee, you take this broom 
and put in your time slicking things up. 
Start at the top of the mill and work down. 
And be careful that you don’t get caught in 
the machinery. Look out for yourself!” 

Dal was soon learning the kinks of jigging, 
and Lee, who seemed to be all eyes, made 
the dirt fly with his broom. He liked to see 
the fast-traveling belts and the whirring 
pulleys and to hear the crunch of the 
crushers or the rattle of the rolls. As he 
swept he observed everyone and everything, 
and boy-like he often didn’t sweep at all, 
but just stood and looked. 

Nothing of importance happened until 
along in the afternoon. Then came a blood- 
curdling yell quickly followed by a squalling, 
“Ki-yi! Yi! Help! Help! Oh, my!” 

Dal made a rush for the stairs and went 
up them three steps at a time. His heart was 
thumping furiously. What had gone wrong? 
Had Lee been caught in some of the ma- 
chinery? 

“Yow! Yi! Help! Dally! Be fast, or I 
goner!”’ came from above in the same 
agonized tones. 

Dal cleared the top step with a vigorous 
bound and darted toward a strong plank 
runway. As yet he couldn’t see his partner, 
but the howls for help that still rent the air 
were guide enough. 

Half a dozen long strides brought him in 
sight of Lee. Then he stopped and—laughed. 
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The Chinese boy had his eyes tight closed; 
his arms and legs were wrapped round the 
rim of a large, beltless, slowly-revolving 
wheel, to which he was clinging like a leech 
while he kept up his wild calls for help. 
Sometimes he was head up, sometimes he 
was head down. 

If Lee had tried, he could have easily 
swung himself to firm footing. If he had 
fallen off, he would not have been hurt, for 
directly below him was a shallow tank of 
slimy water scarcely more than waist deep. 

Lee Lung, however, hadn’t any idea either 
of swinging off or of falling. He intended to 


WHO'S A 
COWARD? 


N account of several things Will 
Rankin had earned the name of 
coward among his boy friends. 

Once when he and Fred Strong and half 
a dozen other classmates had been hunt- 
ing they had come to a narrow ravine 
bridged by a fallen tree. All had crossed 
on the tree except Will. He took a few 
hesitating steps along the log; his face 
turned white; his head spun round; his 
knees knocked together, and he igno- 
miniously retreated and spent twent 
minutes scrambling through the thic 
undergrowth and up the steep bank on 
the opposite side. The boys had thought 
his act very amusing. Another time 
he had refused to cross a long, = 
trestle and thus had disarranged the 
plans for a day’s outing. Fred Strong, 
staunch friend as he was, had been 
ashamed of Will’s conduct. 

“T’m sorry,” Will said miserably 
“but I’m afraid of high places, and I 
can’t help it.” And, despite Fred’s 
generous offer to change the route, 
Will had left the party to go its way 
and returned sadly home. 

He was finally moved to confide his 
timidity to his father. “My boy, my 
father was the same way as long as 
he lived,” said Patrick Rankin. ‘““May- 
be you can’t help it. Just quit worry- 
ing about your fears and believe as I 
do that, if there is ever any real occasion for 
you to show bravery, you will rise to it.” 

One July day Patrick Rankin got a tele- 
gram about some land he owned in a neigh- 
boring city. At last some one was ready to 
buy it. If Rankin were prompt, he might sell 
out and so obtain some capital that would 
enable him to quit his humble job as care- 
taker of a big, empty factory building and 
go into business for himself. 

“Will,” he said to his son, “you know 
how to look after the place as well as I do. 
This is Monday; I’ll be back Wednesda: 
night. Ask Fred Strong over to stay wit 
you while I’m gone. If this deal goes through, 
there’ll be brighter times ahead for us.” 

Fred Strong accepted with pleasure the 
invitation to stay with Will in the deserted 
factory. He thought it would be an adven- 
ture to live alone in such a mysterious place. 

When Patrick Rankin left he gave Will his 
big bunch of keys and cautioned him about 
locking doors and windows and making two 
rounds of inspection through the building 
every day. 

The factory stood on the outskirts of a 
partly-settled residential district. It was 
six stories high, and from the rear where it 
overlooked a steep hill that fell away to the 
bay two hundred feet below it presented the 
appearance of a big, gloomy castle. 

During the afternoon the two boys went 
on a trip to the beach. It was long past 
supper time when they returned. Will 
unlocked the door leading to the three rooms 
that he and his father occupied. 

“Let’s make the rounds before we have 
supper,” he suggested; “then we shan’t 
have that spooky job to worry us after 
we’re done.” 

The sun was setting when the two boys 
started out with the jingling keys and an 
electric torch. The halls were almost pitch 
dark. The footsteps of the boys on the wood 
floors echoed through the empty rooms. 
By the time they had reached the sixth 
floor they were out of breath and paused to 
rest a moment. 

“Where does that go?” asked Fred, point- 
ing to a stairway that curved upward from a 
dark corner of the hall. 
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hang on until he was rescued. And he did 
hang on until the pulley was stopped and 
his partner released him. 

Then as soon as he was on his feet he 
began to sputter. “Oh! What awful ’speri- 
ence!” he exclaimed, paying no attention 
to the crowd of millmen already round him. 
“T know my hair turn white! If I wear a cue, 
I know him stick up stiff like par for rest 
of my life. I go flop-flop alound so long I no 
savvy whether my tongue in my mouth or 
on my elbow. Long time I look at that big 
wheel and say to myself all same melly-go- 
round. After that I think what nice place to 




















“To the roof. Haven’t you ever been up 


there?” 

“No, never in my life,” said Fred. 

“Come along; we’ll have a look at the 
sunset.” 

At the top of the stairs was a heavy door 
fastened with a spring lock. Will hunted 
through the keys for some time before he 
found the one that fitted it. When he dis- 
covered the right key he pushed the door 
wide open and hurried on. He left the key- 
ring dangling from the lock. 

They stepped out on a roof as flat as the 
top of a shoe box and surrounded by a low 
parapet. Two houses rose like pill boxes 
from the roof. One sheltered the stairs up 
which the boys had come; the other was 
over the elevator shaft. The houses and a 
water tank and a twenty-foot flag pole at 
one corner were the only objects that broke 
the flat surface. 

To the west the boys could look out 
across the bay to the mountains, now purple 
against the sunset. At that side of the build- 
ing the hill fell away; thus the illusion of 
great height was increased. From the other 
sides and from the front the boys could see a 
few houses beyond the side tracks and 
the vacant land that surrounded the build- 


ing. 

“That’s quite a drop, Will. If a fellow 
fell off here, he’d starve to death before he 
hit the bottom!” Fred leaned far out over 
the rear parapet and looked down. 

Will hung back from the edge; the old 
fear of high places was gripping at his heart. 
His active imagination sent little thrills 
down his spine whenever he thought of the 
height over which his friend was so indiffer- 
ently leaning. : 

Will walked toward the front of the build- 
ing, where the outlook was more soothing. 
Fred joined him. “Not a bad place for a 
roller-skating rink or a running track,” he 
su as he surveyed the smooth, 
asphalt-topped roof. 

At that instant a door banged. The boys 
looked each into the other’s startled face. 
They raced back to the stairway. The heavy 
door had’ blown shut, and the lock was 
sprung. The keys were on the inside. 


Will thrust one foot 
over the parapet 
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takeum ride. I get on much easy, but then I 
~ can get off. So I call velly quietly for 
e i 
We heard your whispering,” said a 
millman, laughing, and walked away, fol- 
lowed by the other men as they went back 
to their regular jobs. 

When the boys reached home, about four 
o’clock, they had a surprise. During their 
absence some one had been there, and, who- 
ever he was, he had taken from its hiding 
place under a floor board, the buckskin bag 
that contained the hair map! 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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Fred laughed. ““Marooned on 
a roof! How can we get down?” 

Will frowned. “I don’t know. 
We're locked up here; the keys 
are inside the door; every- — 
thing’s shut up tight.” 

“We must have a good look 
round,” Fred suggested. “We 
might as well be on a desert 
island as on this roof. We’ve got 
to get down somehow.” 

They began carefully to examine 
their strange prison. The roof was 
quite clean of rubbish of any sort, 
and it was therefore not possible to 
build a fire to attract attention. 

“We might throw down a mes- 
sage,” said Fred. “I have a couple 
of old letters in my pocket that we 

can write on.” 

“Scarcely anyone goes 
past the place,” Will obs 
jected. 

“Well, we’ve got to get 
down tonight. I don’t want 
to camp up here.” Fred be- 
gan to pace back and forth. 

At last he paused thought- 
fully and looked up at the 
flag pole; the halyards were 
still in the block, though no 

‘flag had been raised there 
for a year, “I believe I’ve 
got it,” he said excitedly 
and, running to the rear of 
the building, looked down. 
“Ts this the only side with a 
fire escape?”’ he asked. 

‘Yes, the only place,”’ answered Will. 

“Well, that makes it a little more risky, 
but I might as well try it.” 

“Fred, what is it you’re going to do?” 
Will’s voice shook. 

“Come here.” Fred drew Will to the para- 
pet and with an arm over his shoulder 
encouraged him to lean far out and look 
down. ‘‘See the top of the fire escape balcony 
there? Lean out farther; you can just see 
the edge of it under the cornice. I’m going 
to take the rope out of the flag pole, make it 
fast to the top of one of these vent pipes, 
climb down and swing myself until I can 
drop into the balcony. Then I’ll break the 
window, get the keys and let you out.” 

Will drew back, shuddering. “O Fred, 
I wouldn’t! Are you sure you can do it?” 

“Of course I can. My head’s steady. We 
must hustle, though; it’s getting dark. 
Come and give me a hand with this rope.” 

They hurried back to the flagstaff. Will 
hastily untied the halyards and gave one 
end of the line a jerk. The free end flew 
upward, and he began to pull the line 
through the block. Then the rope jammed. 

“Here,” cried Fred impatiently, “let me 
try it!” He gave a sharp tug. The line tan- 
gled fast at the top of the pole. 

“Tt’s got to come,” said Fred stubbornly. 
He worked the line back and forth in the 
hope of untangling it; but the effort was 
unavailing. 

He threw off his coat and removed his 
shoes. “I’m going up after it,” he declared. 
“Give me a boost, Will.” 

He sprang up the pole and proceeded to 
“shin” it. As he neared the top the slender 
stick swayed with him, and Will, terrified 
at the spectacle of his friend swinging out 
over the void, shut his eyes. “Now I’ve 
got it,” he heard Fred mutter. ‘There, that’s 
better. Look out below!” 

The rope dropped softly at Will’s feet, 
and the pole vibrated as Fred started to 
slide down. A moment later Will heard a 
sudden cry of pain and a thud. Then he saw 
heey lying sprawled out on the asphalt 
roo 


“Fred! Fred! What’s the matter!” 
Fred had fallen not more than ten feet, 
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but when he tried to rise he groaned and 
dropped back limply. “I guess—my arm’s 
broken.” 

“Your arm? How did you do’it? What 
ha 


ned?” 

ill bent over his friend and tenderly 
raised him to a sitting posture. Fred’s 
face looked pallid even in the rosy light of 
the sunset. One arm hung limp in the sleeve. 

“Q-o-0-h! Ouch!” he groaned. “I was 
sliding down, and my hand struck a nail in 
the pole. I let go and fell. I—” Fred’s body 
grew suddenly heavy in Will’s arms, and 
Will almost dropped him to the roof. Fred 
had fainted. 

Will filled his cap at the water tank and 
dashed the contents over Fred’s face. He 
had but a hazy notion what to do for him. 
He knew that the broken arm should be 
made fast in a splint—but how? And where 
could he find anything of which to make a 
splint? One thing he could do. Ripping the 
sleeve from the broken arm with his pocket 
knife, which was fortunately sharp and 
strong, he carefully removed Fred’s coat. 
Then he rolled it into a pillow for his friend’s 
head and placed his own coat over him. It 
was growing dark. 

Presently Fred’s eyes opened, and he 
moaned. ‘What are we going to do? What 
will become of us?” 

Will felt that it was no time to bemoan 
their fate. “I’ll get you fixed up some way,” 
he said in what he intended to be a cheery 
tone, but his voice trembled. ‘‘Let me get a 
bandage round your arm first.” 

He cut the shirt sleeve from the injured 
arm and ripped it into two pieces. With 
them he bound the broken part firmly 
while Fred wept with the pain of it. When 
Will finished he paced back and forth on 
the roof, racking his brain for some way 
out of their fix. Of course they should not 
starve, for his father would be back in two 
days, but Fred. should have immediate 
medical attention. Perhaps he would lose the 
arm if a doctor did not treat him soon. 

Fred had again fainted. It was dark now; 
the afterglow had faded, and clouds covered 
the sky. Lights were appearing in the distant 
houses. 

“If I only dared go down the rope!’ 
thought Will. 

An hour passed and another, and it 
seemed to him that he had spent a lifetime 
on the roof. Once he heard someone passing 
and ran to the parapet to call wildly for 


sss CURRENT EVENT 


HE Administration at Washington 

showed plainly with which of the Mexi- 
can belligerents it sympathizes when it 
agreed to sell to President Obregon a con- 
siderable quantity of guns and other military 
supplies and several aéroplanes. The revela- 
tion is all the clearer because it really re- 
verses the previous policy of the govern- 
ment. President Harding took the ground 
that we ought not to sell even the surplus of 
our military equipment to any foreign 
nation. President Coolidge has taken the 
opposite view, no doubt because he strongly 
desires to see orderly government main- 
tained on the southern side of the Rio 
Grande, and because he is convinced that 
the Huerta revolt is only an attempt to re- 
turn to the familiar conditions of brigandage, 
violence, rebellion and _ counter-rebellion. 
The sentiment of this country is in the main 
friendly to President Obregon, who has 
shown a good deal of character and good 
sense; but both in Congress and elsewhere 
there is much criticism of our course in sell- 
ing him arms, though the late war left us 
extraordinarily well provided with them. 
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Cy? railway mileage, which for a number 
of years has stood unchanged when it 
has not actually decreased, shows some signs 
of beginning to grow again. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission reports that during 
last year 881 miles of new track were author- 
ized, and that 523 miles were abandoned. 
Moreover, at the end of the year there were 
pending. petitions for permission to build 
2487 miles of new construction. 
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YOUNG man named Wood, who hap- 
pens to be the son of the Governor- 
General of the Philippines, has given the 
newspapers several days of sensational news. 


‘Manila. Lieutenant Wood tells a 
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help. There was no answer, 
and the wayfarer was soon 
gone. Probably he had not 
heard Will’s voice, for the 
boy was one hundred and 
fifty feet above the earth, 
onl the wide, overhanging 
cornice that curved out 
from the parapet. would 
intercept the sound. 

Fred had dropped into a 
doze—or was it a faint? 
Will passed his hand over 
his companion’s face; the 
skin was hot and dry. Fred 
was becoming feverish. 

“If I don’t get help, he 
may die,” thought Will. 
“Tf he should die, it would 
be my fault!” 

He sprang to his feet and with 
trembling hand picked up the flag 
halyards, a stout half-inch woven line 
perhaps forty feet long. Would it hold his 
weight? 

He made one end fast to the water tank 
and tested it by throwing his weight upon 
it. It withstood every pull. Then he hastened 
to the rear of the building. As he tried to 
make one end of the line fast to the slippery 
vent pipe, which stood a foot above the 
surface of the roof, his hands trembled so 
that they would not tie the knots. 

“Tm nothing but a flunker,” he said and 
groaned. “I’m afraid!” 

Just where was the fire escape beneath 
him? He had to lean far out to see, and, 
accustomed though his eyes had become to 
the gloom, it was a long time before they 
could detect the outline of the balcony 
against the black shadow of the building. 
He threw the end of the rope over the cor- 
nice, and it slipped into black space. Was it 
long enough? 

Will went back to Fred. The injured boy 
was conscious again and lay groaning 
pitifully. “Fred, I’m going down the rope.” 

“You! Why, Will, you’re afraid! Don’t 
try it; you'll lose your head and fall.” 

“We can’t stay here till morning; I don’t 
know what it would do to your arm. I’ve 
got to go.” 

“Then knot the rope. That will give you 
something to hold to. And take off your 
shoes, so that you can wrap your feet round 
it. Wait, help me over there; I’ve got to see 
if it’s fastened right.” 
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He admitted that he had made 
$800,000 through speculating on 
the New York stock market 
while he himself was living in 


carefully-detailed story of his 
operations, but it has failed to 
convince most of the experienced men in 
Wall Street. They do not see how a-young 
man who began with the familiar “shoe 
string’ could have made such sums during 
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With Will’s.aid Fred got to the edge of the 
roof. He felt carefully over the knot on the 
pipe with his uninjured hand. “It’s all right 
if—it doesn’t slip off! 1 can press it down 
with my foot; that will help a little.” 

Will tied knots in the 
line every three feet. “‘Will 
it be long enough?” he 
asked in a husky voice. 

“Tt ought to be; it’s forty 
feet. But the cornice swings 
it out so far I’m not sure. 
Can you climb up again if 
it isn’t?” 

Will swallowed hard. 
“No,” he said miserably. 
“Well, then, don’t go.” 

“T will go!” 

“Well, then, remember 
when you get down oppo- 
site the balcony you'll be 
five feet or more away from 
it. You’ve got to swing 
yourself on the line until you can swing 
over it, then let go.” 

“‘Yes.”’ Will was removing his shoes. 

“Good-by, Fred.” 

“Well, so long, Will! You’re a good old 
scout!’ Fred extended his arm, and their 
hands met awkwardly. 

The injured boy was seated with his back 
to the parapet and with his feet braced 
against the pipe so as to keep the knotted 
rope from slipping up. Unless he should lose 
consciousness there was little danger that 
that would happen. 

Will thrust one foot over the parapet and 
grasped the rope tight in his hands. Then 
he rolled over on his face and twisted his 
feet in the line. He and Fred might be part- 
ing forever, but there was nothing more to 
say. He gripped the rope tight and trusted 
his weight to it. It held. Slowly he relaxed 
foot and hand and slipped down with sicken- 
ing speed. He clung tight again and checked 
his slide. Then he shut his eyes. 

Now his feet were over the edge of the 
cornice, and the next movement dropped 
his body swiftly down. Would the rope hold? 
The question had become a prayer. “: 

When he checked his descent he was free 
of the cornice and dangling in midair. He 
dared not look down; he dared not open his 
eyes. 

With painful caution he moved his hands 
to the next knot and felt his body slip. If 
Fred remained conscious and able to hold 


a year when there were almost 
no striking fluctuations in the 
market. The affair is likely to be 
carefully investigated, as much 
in the interest of the Wood family 
as for any other reason, for it is 
necessary to show beyond ques- 
tion that the young man, who is one of his 
father’s aids, made no improper use of his 
information or his connections. No one be- 
lieves that General Wood himself was in any 








my earliest recollection.” 


still open. 
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the rope on the pipe, he could make it. 
Down he slipped along the slender line. 
He began to revolve slowly. 

Another move and another. Then his 
feet, groping for the rope, encountered only 
space. 

He had reached the end! He must open 
his eyes now. If the line were long enough 
and hung from the right place, he could 
reach the balcony. If not— 

He clung with desperation and opened his 
eyes. 

The sight of the dark wall not far away 
and the outline of the fire escape were re- 
assuring. He was not more than five feet 
from the balcony and was nearly on a level 
with it. He could reach it by swinging. The 
crucial moment had come, for he dared not 
climb back; he could only cling where he 
was, and already his hands were cut and 
bleeding. 

His teeth closed over his under lip, and 
he kicked out. 

From twisting slowly his body began to 
oscillate in‘a widening arc. The new move- 
ment redoubled the pain in his hands. He 
must let go soon. 

Now his body was swinging in a dizzy 
sweep across the void in toward the wall— 
out again—in again. A moment more and 
his feet would touch the bricks. He was 
directly over the balcony. They touched, 
and he let go. 

Will dropped in a heap on the iron frame- 
work; one leg hung through the opening to 
the iron ladder below. He clung tight and 
lay where he was, breathless and half faint- 
ing, but instinctively grasping the solid 
iron bars. 

It was almost five minutes before he 
recovered sufficiently to shout a word of 
encouragement to Fred. There was no reply, 
for Fred had fainted. Will broke a,pane of the 
hall window. 

Then he reached in, unfastened the catch 
and, raising the lower sash, quickly crawled 
inside. 

A quarter of an hour later a coatless, hat- 
less, breathless boy in his stocking-feet 
rattled at the door of his neighbor, Dr. 
Parker. es 

“Never again in a million years!” Will 
declared to his father as he described the 
adventure a few days later. “I dream about 
it. I’m a coward about heights, and I don’t 
care who knows it!” 
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way concerned in his son’s activities, but it 
is unfortunate for him that the incident 
should have occurred at this particular time. 


9S 


ITUMINOUS coal miners and opera.ors 
in the Central field—Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois—are sitting in conference to arrange 
a wage scale that shall take the place of that 
which expires on March 31. Last fall it was 
confidently predicted that the soft-coal 
miners would strike this spring, as much for 
the purpose of forcing a complete unioniza- 
tion of the industry as for higher wages. 
But there are all sorts of pacific influences at 
work,—some of them political, for a great 
strike is not a thing to be desired in a Presi- 
dential year,—and we may hope that the 
strike will be averted. 


i] 


WE spoke a few weeks ago of the excite- 
ment aroused in Japan by the murder in 
prison of three socialists, one of whom was a 
child, by Japanese military officers. It may 
be that the recent attempt on the life of the 
Regent Hirohito by a young communist was 
provoked by indignation at the outrage. 
The Prince Regent, who was not hurt, 
showed great coolness throughout the affair. 
The cabinet resigned at once, following the 
example of the Home Minister, Goto, who 
took upon himself the responsibility for not 
having protected the Regent more carefully. 
The Emperor, though still a comparatively 

oung man, is incapacitated for government 
i some mental trouble and is not expected 
to live long. Indeed, the royal house of 
Japan is said to be conspicuously short- 
lived, a characteristic traceable perhaps to 
the “inbreeding” that has been inevitable 
because of the limited number of families 
that are permitted to marry into the royal 
succession. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Sir Herbert Samuel 


FACT AND COMMENT 


GOOD EXCUSES abound in the service of 
evil intentions. 


Tomorrow laughed and turned away; 
“I’ve changed my name; I’m Yesterday.” 


THE MAN WHO IS WRONGED can for- 
get it; the man who wronged him never can. 


A TIMBER WOLF was killed recently by 
a hunter in the hills of western Massachusetts 
—the only one that had been heard of in 
that region for many years. A few days later 
another was killed on Long Island within the 
limits of New York City. 


EVERY OSAGE INDIAN in Oklahoma 
now gets $13,000 a year as royalties on oil 
lands. As the lands belong to the tribe-as a 
whole, every member shares equally in the 
royalties. If art and literature are the 
natural accompaniments of wealth and 
leisure, the Osages should soon owe the 
world something. 


IN LYON, FRANCE, are many buildings of 
pisé de terre, or rammed earth that with the 
passage of years has turned to stone. The 
Spanish often build with that material; so 
do the South Africans and the Maya Indians 
of Yucatan. Now a man in Maryland has 
built with it and believes that it has many 
advantages, the chief of which is its low 
cost. Any good loam of the kind that makes 
a rutted road is said to be fit for the pur- 
pose. The earth is tamped into a mould 
until it is so compact that it “rings” when 
it is struck. 


ON THE RIVER JORDAN, close by the 
pool that is pointed out as the one in 
which John baptized Jesus, a power plant has 
been completed. Already the Jordan is turn- 
ing dynamos that supply electric light to 
Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa and Nazareth. A 
dam now building at the outlet of Lake 
Tiberias will control the flow of water in the 
river all the year round. In a course of one 
hundred and forty miles the Jordan falls 
more than five thousand feet, and when the 
necessary power plants have been completed 
it can eastly generate electricity enough to 
make Palestine an important manufacturing 
centre. 


AT SAN DIEGO, California, the United 
States government is just completing at a 
cost of some fifty million dollars a naval post 
that will be without an equal in the Western 
Hemisphere. It will include a naval training 
station that will accommodate twenty 
thousand men, the largest aviation post in 
the country, the largest Marine Corps 
barracks, a destroyer repair base that will 
take care of all the destroyers on the 
Pacific, a naval hospital of a thousand beds, 
a naval-supply depot that will handle all the 
supplies for the shore stations in the 
eleventh naval district and the head- 
quarters offices of that district. 


AN UNEXPECTED RESULT of the 
experiment of dusting cotton fields with 
calcium arsenate from an aéroplane was that 
the poisonous dust seemed to be magneti- 
cally attracted to the growing plants and 
stuck to them firmly, even though both 
plants and powder were dry. An explanation 
is that the dust in falling became positively 
charged with electricity, and that the plants, 
which by nature are negatively charged, 
acted as a pole. It is now thought possible 
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that by purposely charging calcium arsenate 
with electricity it will stick to the plants 
better when applied in the ordinary way. 
Many cotton growers dust their fields at 
night when the leaves are damp, so that the 
poison has a better chance to stick. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND 
REPARATIONS 


LTHOUGH the particular kind of in- 
ternational conference that Secretary 
Hughes suggested a few months ago 

fell through, owing to the difficult conditions 
that the French government attached to 
accepting it, there is to be a conference 
after all, and the United States is to take 
part in it. Indeed, it is understood that an 
American, Gen. Charles G. Dawes, once 
Comptroller of the Currency and later Di- 
rector of the Budget, is to preside over some 
of its deliberations. Two other Americans, 
Mr. Owen D. Young and Mr. Henry M. 
Robinson, are also to be members of the 
conference. 

The session begins under favorable con- 
ditions, for Great Britain, France and the 
United States are all represented, and the 
government of each country’ is apparently 
in earnest in seeking some real light on what 
to do about the economic chaos in Europe. 
Germany also is ready to be investigated 
and helped. The situation there is so bad 
that any chance of help from without is 
welcome. Moreover, the conference is likely 
to avoid controversies that would cause it 
to dissolve prematurely, for the two great 
matters of contention, the debts of the 
Allies to the United States and the proper 
sum total for Germany to pay in repara- 
tions to France and Belgium, are not to be 
considered. Since that is the fact we cannot 
expect anything like a complete settlement 
of the matter of reparations. That will come 
only when the allied nations and the United 
States are ready to face frankly the two 
questions; and after five years of dallying 
with them the nations are still as far from 
agreement as ever. 

The conference will consider first what 
can be done to balance the German budget 
and create a stable German currency, and 
next what can be done with those Germans 
who have evaded the payment of taxes and 
reparations by removing large sums of 
money and other capital from Germany to 
other countries. On those points the confer- 
ence may reach some useful conclusions. 
If it can make a beginning in improving the 
present conditions, it will have taken the 
first step toward getting Europe back to 
order and prosperity. 

Most Americans are glad that we are to 
have a share in the deliberations of the con- 
ference, for our own interest in European 
stability is so large that we cannot afford to 
stand aloof from any sane and sincere effort 
to bring it about. There are still persons— 
and some of them are influential in Congress 
—who think that we should keep entirely 
aloof from Europe, and who in ordinary 
circumstances would perhaps win the ap- 
proval of the majority of our people. 
The circumstances, however, are not or- 
dinary, and more, and more persons are, we 
think, turning to the view that to be tran- 
quilized Europe must have at least some 
small measure of American advice and help. 
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JEW AND ARAB IN PALESTINE 


HEN the Paris Congress created the 

new state of Palestine, with a view to 

encouraging the Jews to return 
thither and to become the controlling ele- 
ment there, many persons knew that the 
success of the plan might be imperiled by 
the Arabs, who already formed a majority 
of the population. The course of events has 
justified the fears that so many observers 
entertained. 

The Congress gave Great Britain a man- 
date over Palestine, and Sir Herbert Sam- 
uel, a British citizen of Jewish blood, became 
High Commissioner. His first attempt was 
to organize a legislative council in which 
Arabs, Christians and Jews should all be 
represented. The Arabs refused to have any- 
thing to do with the council. Then the High 
Commissioner suggested an advisory coun- 
cil appointed by himself and an Arab agency 
with powers similar to those of the Jewish 
agency that was created by the terms of the 
mandate. Again the Arabs declined. They 
took the position that they were already the 


chief force in Palestine, and they would 
neither recognize nor support a policy that 
aimed at making Palestine a home for the 
Jews and eventually a Jewish state. To carry 
on the business of government Sir Herbert 
Samuel has accordingly named an advisory 
council in which there are no Arabs, and the 
Arabs are more displeased than ever. 

The war brought about a certain renais- 
sance of national feeling among the Arabs. 
They got free from the Turks and estab- 
lished a kingdom of their own under King 
Hussein, who rules from Mecca. They also 
obtained a hold on lower Mesopotamia, 
where under British protection Prince 
Feisal is established at Bagdad. They now 
demand that Palestine on both banks of the 
Jordan be consolidated into a third Arab 
state under Emir Abdullah, who, like Feisal, 
is a son of King Hussein. 

It is a complex situation that the British 
High Commissioner faces. Great Britain 
does not wish to offend either the Jews or 
the Arabs. A war, even a small war, so far 
from home is the last thing that London 
desires. And yet it seems impossible to sat- 
isfy both peoples. The Arabs are in a stron, 
position because they are already there an 
in control of the land. It is not easy for any 
= number of immigrant Jews to get a 
oothold, and the Jews, realizing it, have 
not shown any inclination to swarm into 
Palestine. There are few commercial oppor- 
tunities, and there is not much fertile land. 
The Arabs believe that by sitting tight they 
can keep the land for themselves and in the 
end come to control it politically. The dream 
of a triumphant return to the Promised Land 
that once possessed so many of the Jewish 
people is in danger of remaining unfulfilled. 
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DISCONTENT 


ONTENTMENT is a spiritual grace, 

+ and a very charming one. It is not pro- 

duced by outward circumstances, as we 

are all well aware. You may have riches and 

luxury and friends and success and still be 
abominably discontented. 

Some people are born contented. You see 
it when par are babies. They will coo and 
chatter and laugh over a self-invented toy or 
even a ray of sunshine when others whine 
with all the apparatus of cunning entertain- 
ment about them. And the same disposition 
persists through life. Those contented per- 
sons instinctively make the best of things. If 
the sun shines, it is of course delightful. If it 
rains, well, somebody’s garden probably 
needs a wetting. It is natural that they 
should be contented in prosperity, but even 
adversity loses most of its annoyance when 
you do not recognize it as adversity. There 
are good points in poverty, in weakness, .in 
age, in failure; and if you are naturally con- 


tented, you find them, even without taking ° 


any great pains to look for them. 

On the other hand those contented people 
rarely get anywhere; that is, anywhere else 
than where they are. Why should they when 
where they are is good enough? It is discon- 
tent that makes the world go on. Discontent 
is responsible for all our progress. If men had 
been everlastingly contented, they would 
still be eating acorns. It was discontent that 
made wheels and window glass, made letters 
and arts and sciences, make the richness of 
the civilized world and its. wonder and its 
beauty. It was discontent that educated us 
politically. It is the greatest of all magicians. 

But it should be wise discontent, intelli- 
gent, enlightened, not whimsical, querulous 
or restless. Charles Lamb had often the 
quintessence of wisdom as well as of pathos 
in his light and frolic thoughts. He summed 
up the whole business of discontent in the 
charming paradoxical description of him- 
self as “contented with little yet wishing for 
more.” 
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CHANGING VIEWS ON THE TARIFF 
(ee HANCOCK, that  distin- 


guished soldier who once ran for the 

Presidency, was no politician. When 
he said, laconically, that the tariff was a 
local issue and did not dress up his idea in 
the usual political language he merely got 
himself laughed at. But the tariff is an eco- 
nomic issue on which men’s views are deter- 
mined by their interests and those of their 
locality. Fifty years ago, when the United 
States was just getting under way indus- 
trially and the manufacturers found them- 
selves often undersold by more experienced 
and better equipped foreigners, every mill 
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and factory owner was a convinced protec- 
tionist. At the same time the American 
farmer, who could undersell the world in 
wheat and cotton and meat, was not nearly 
so sure about protection. Republican farm- 
ers voted for it because it was party policy, 
without thinking that it made much differ- 
ence to them. Democratic farmers, particu- 
larly in the cotton and the corn country, 
were open tariff-for-revenue men. 

Circumstances are gradually altering the 
attitudes of these two important classes in 
our nation. Manufacturers are generally 
willing to keep what protection they can get, 
but they are no longer afraid of European 
competition. Many of them, despairing of an 
early recovery of the European markets, are 
anxious to enlarge their South American 
trade. To get the most out of it low tariffs 
or even an approximation to free trade 
would be the best policy, and men who only 
a few years ago would have shuddered at the 
thought are now openly suggesting that it is 
worth looking into. 

Meanwhile the farmer is having his 
troubles through competition. He wants pro- 
tection now, not for the industrialist, but for 
himself. He can no longer undersell the 
world; he cannot even sell all he has at a 
profitable price. Low tariffs with South 
America would only make matters worse for 
him, for South America would pay for our 
goods with the kind of raw material, there 
cheaply produced, that our farmers also 
raise. It is all a curious and interesting com- 
mentary on General Hancock’s dictum. The 
tariff is a local issue in so far as men’s 
thoughts about it are colored by the interests 
of their neighborhood. 

This is not the first time in our history 
that we have seen just such a change in the 
tariff views of a great region. A hundred 
years ago New England was chiefly agricul- 
tural and commercial. Its shipping was its 
most prized industry, and most New Eng- 
landers, believing that free trade was good 
for that industry, were low-tariff men. 
Daniel Webster, their leader in Congress, 
began by being a convinced free-trader. 
Then came the decline in shipping and the 
extraordinary growth of manufacturing in 
New England. Presently all New England, 
with Daniel Webster at its head, was calling 
for higher duties. Next to Pennsylvania New 
sca became the “‘citadel’’ of protection. 
Perhaps the time will come when the North- 
east will be as much of a free-trade country 
as Lancashire and the Black Country are in 
England, and when protection will be saved, 
if it is saved at all, by the votes of the cotton 
planters of the South and the wheat farmers 
of the Northwest. 


og 
WINTER STORMS 


R the indoor worker the storms of 
winter furnish a mild and not altogether 
disagreeable excitement. Contentedly 

warm and comfortable, he enjoys hearing 
the wind shake the windows and the snow 
and sleet drive against them; the gray fog of 
the storm that shuts off from his view all but 
the nearest objects seems to increase his 
appreciation of the warmth and cosiness 
inclosing him; and if the winter darkness is 
so great as to compel him to turn on the 
lights in the middle of the morning or after- 
noon, he is likely to settle down to his work 
with a special zest for it—or to give himself 
up with a special contentment to contempla- 
tion. When the lights glow in the office 
buildings the whole atmosphere of business 
takes on a friendlier aspect. 

But for the ple who have to make 
their way with bundles or with young chil- 
dren through city streets or over country 
roads, or who have to sit in stalled trolley 
cars or trains, for the teamsters and the 
chauffeurs, for the trainmen and the sailor- 
men and the riders of the range, the winter 
storm may be anything from a vexation to 
a tragedy. The indoor worker, enjoying his 
snugness, thinks of them sometimes with 
vague compassion and turns hastily to more 
— thoughts. Why shouldn’t he? 
There is nothing that he can do to alleviate 
the discomfort or the suffering that people 
out of doors are going through. 

Then comes the morning after the storm, 
a still morning, with the sun shining, the air 
clear and dry, the snow smooth and spar- 
kling on fields and hedges, on roofs and 
fences; nature under her winter hood of 
white smiling as friendly at man as when 
she wears the blossoms of spring; and every- 
where the children, the first to respond to 
her smile, tumbling out into the snow. 
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Learn to Drive Mother’s Car 


Practically every boy of today will the simplest car made and the easiest 
own a motor car when he grows up. of all cars to drive. 


If -your mother has a Ford car, you When you become a man, automobiles 
have a splendid opportunity for learn- will be used even more widely than they 
ing a great deal about automobiles. are now. Get ready for the time when 


The Ford, as you probably know, is you will be driving a car of your own. 





TUDOR SEDAN, $590 FORDOR SEDAN, $685 COUPE, $525 (All prices f. o. b. Detroit) 
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He struck the lute that hung over his 
shoulder 


The Unhappy Oore 
“By Cuidac Noe Goon + 
ces 


NCE upon a time there lived an 
unhappy Ogre. He sat all day 
on his golden throne in the 
centre of his gorgeous castle, 
which was surrounded by a 
most beautiful and well-kept 
garden, and all day he wept. 

He wept so hard that it kept a continual 
train of attendants moving from the laundry 
to the throne room and from the throne 
room to the laundry to supply him with 
fresh, dry handkerchiefs. Six laundresses 
whose arms and faces were red from stand- 
ing over the tubs of steaming soapsuds 
washed handkerchiefs from sunrise to sun- 
set; and six maids whose arms had grown 
long from reaching hung them out; and six 
more maids ironed them and packed them 
into baskets for the pages to carry to the 
Ogre. 

The beautiful castle was draped in black, 
and the garden, which had once contained 
roses, violets, tulips, hollyhocks, marigolds 
and smilax, had been dug up and replanted 
with weeping willows, cypresses, bleeding 
hearts, indigo plants, tuberoses, thorns, 
sensitive plants and Job’s-tears. 

No one was permitted to smile once he 


“‘Poor wretch!’”’ he cried 
and fell on his 
knees 
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was inside the garden gates, and the birds, 
which are sensitive creatures, never sang in 
the eypresses or in the willow trees. A dense 
gloom hung over the entire place, and the 
only sound that broke the sobbing of the 
brook was the snuffling and the moaning 
of the Ogre or the splashing in the laundry. 

One day there chanced to pass that mourn- 
ful castle a Prince who had disguised himself 
as a troubadour in order to seek abroad the 
adventures that would never come to him at 
his father’s court. 

When the Prince came to the gates he was 
puzzled by the black draperies of the castle 
and the weeping willows and the silent 
birds. r E 

“Surely,” thought he, “some great sorrow 
has befallen the people within these doors, 
that they mourn so loudly’’; for the sobs of 
the Ogre could be heard plainly through the 
great gates. 

“T will sing them a melody,” thought the 
kind-hearted Prince, ‘‘to show them that I 
am sorry they are sad, and that I wish to 
bring them good cheer.” 

So saying, he struck the lute that hung 
over his shoulder and began to smg: 


“Sad hearts within, 
Hark to my singing. 
Let not thy sorrow 
Darken the morrow. 
Time is fast winging—” 


Here one of the bearers of clean hand- 
kerchiefs dropped his load and, rushing out 
the gate, fell upon the singer 
and beat him until he was 
nearly breathless. 

The Prince was not sorry 
to be interrupted, for he 
had begun the song with- 
out thinking ahead, and al- 
ready he had run out of 
rhymes. It would have been 
hard to go on without the 
proper words and equally 
hard to have to stop for 
lack of wit to continue; so 
while he stood trying to get 
his breath back he grinned 
cheerfully at the page to 
show that he bore him no 
ill will. 

“Who. lives within?” he 
asked as soon as he could 


speak. 

“An Ogre,” replied the 
page sullenly. 

“Oh! Then those moans 
and sobs must come from 
his victims,” cried the Prince. “I will enter 
at once and deliver them.” 

“Indeed, you are mistaken,” said the 
page. “This Ogre has no victims. The moans 
you hear are his own, for he is in the deepest 
misery. 

“Then I will help him!” cried the Prince. 
“Take meto him quickly, for his 
sobs make me feel sad indeed.”’ 

The page led the way through 
the cypress-hung walks into 
the black-draped castle. When 
they stepped inside the throne 
room the Prince shrank back 
in horror. The Ogre had never 
been a pleasant person to look 
at, for he had great tusks, a 
huge mouth and a hairy face; 
but now that his face was 
swollen from weeping and he 
had not trimmed his beard for 
days he was indeed a fearful 
sight. 

But when the Ogre lifted his 
eyes from his handkerchief and 
saw the Prince standing before 
him his expression was so sad 
and wistful that the Prince felt 
sorry for him. 

“Poor wretch!” he cried and 
fell on his knees before the 
Ogre. ‘‘What terrible thing has 
befallen you? Tell me, that I 
may help you.” 

“There is no help for me!’’ 
cried the Ogre ne therewith 
began to roar and sob so lustily 
that the castle windows shook 
in their frames. 

The Prince was puzzled and 


The Prince was 
puzzled 


stood for some moments rub- 
bing his nose, as was his habit 
when he was confused. At 
last, however, a smile broke 
over his face. “I know what 
I will do,” he cried. ““When I 
was a little ‘boy and would 
not stop crying my grand- 
mother used to say, ‘The 
child is ill, or he would not 
be so cross,’ and she gave me 
a large dose of castor oil and 
put me to bed.”’ 

“T’m not cross,” cried the 
unhappy Ogre. 

But the Prince would not 
listen. He turned round and 
whispered something in the 
ear of the Ogre’s physician, 
who hurried back with a 
kitchen spoon and a bottle marked Castor 
Oil. It was a very large bottle. 

When the Ogre saw the bottle he began 
to squirm. He put his great fist into his mouth 
and blubbered, “I don’t want it! I don’t like 
it! Take it away!” 

But the Prince poured out the dose and 
climbed upon the Ogre’s chair and said, just 
as his grandmother had said to him, “Come, 
now, take this at once, or I shall box your 
ears and double the dose!’’ 

No one had ever spoken to the Ogre in 
that way before, and it. so astonished him 
that his huge mouth fell open. The Prince im- 
mediately thrust the spoon into it, and the oil 
disappeared in a gulp almost 
before the Ogre knew it. 

“Now to bed with you!” 
said the Prince, a the 
Ogre was still so confused 
and uncomfortable that he 
let himself be led away 
without a murmur. 

Pretty soon a great still- 
ness came over the castle. 
When the laundresses 
learned that the Ogre had 
stopped crying they lay 
down and went to sleep. 
The six ironing maids went 
to sleep too, and so did the 
six hanging maids and all 
the pages. 

The only person who 
worked harder than he had 
before was the cook. He 
was so glad to serve some 
one who did not cry into the 
soup or push his plate fret- 
fully away from him that he 
fed the Prince to the bursting point. At the 
end of the second day the Ogre, who had 
been sleeping nearly ‘all of that time, sent 
for the Prince and asked him what he 
purposed to do to relieve him of his great 
sorrow. As he got to the word “sorrow” the 
Ogre’s eyes filled with great tears, but un- 
fortunately there were no handkerchiefs 
handy,-and he had to wipe his eyes on his 
sleeve, and so he controlled his grief. 

“Well,” said the Prince, who did not 
know himself just what he intended to do, 
‘if you will tell me what the trouble is, 


perhaps I can tell better what will cure 
alt.” 


The Ogre heaved such a pitiful sigh that 
the counterpane rippled like a billowy 
ocean, and then with trembling lips he told 
his story. “You see, I’m so lonely!” he said. 
“For years and years everyone has been 
taught that Ogres are cruel and horrible 
monsters, and, though I am neither cruel nor 
terrible, I cannot make anyone believe it. 
All the gay lords and ladies shun my castle, 
though I have offered them the finest enter- 
tainment. They think that I want to get 
them into my power and then eat them. 
As a matter of fact,’ the Ogre con- 
tinued earnestly, “I never ate a hu- 
man being in my life. I really don’t 
care for meat, and my favorite meal 
is a large bowl of bread and milk 
with plenty of raisins in it.” 

“Dear me!” said the Prince. “You are 
certainly in deep trouble.” 

“My face is against me,” said the 
Ogre meekly. 

“Tt certainly is,” replied the Prince. 
“If IT were vou I should pull out those 
tusks and cut off some of that hair.” 


Spread upon a table was a banquet 


“T will!” said the Ogre eagerly. “I will! 
But no one would pay any ‘attention to 
that. They run away when they see me 
even at a distance.” 

“T have it!” cried the Prince, “I have a 
friend who will write abook about you, and—”’ 

“No, he will not!” interrupted the Ogre 
angrily. “‘That’s just what is at the bottom of 
the trouble now. It’s these writers of fairy 
tales and other ignorant people who have 
made out that Ogres are wicked wretches.” 

“But if he writes a book and says they are 
not?” asked the Prince. 

“He wouldn't do it,” said the Ogre stub- 
bornly. “He’d have to make so many ex- 
planations that everyone would know that 
it was just made up. No; I will not trust it to 
any writer.” 

The Prince rubbed his nose for a few 
minutes and then said, “I shall have to take 
a walk and think about this.” So he strolled 
through the garden and looked at the cy- 
press trees, the bleeding hearts and the 
sensitive plants. By the time he had walked 
through the garden once he was sad, and by 
the time he had been through it twice he was 
having a chill. 

He rushed into the gardener’s cottage, 
caught the poor man by the ear and dragged 
him into the garden. “Dig up those cypress 
and willow trees,” he commanded. ‘Tear 
away all these mournful plants. Set out 
poplars, the leaves of which dance in the 
sun, and roses and periwinkles and jonquils 
and goldenglow. Tl give you three days to 
make over this cemetery.’ 

The poor gardener sent off at once for five 
hundred men to help him dig up the old 
garden and plant a new one. 

Meanwhile the Prince went into the 
castle, called the servants round him and 
said, “Tear down this mourning, open the 
windows, deck the castle in blue for joy and 
fasten pennants to every turret.” 

The servants were only too glad to get rid 
of the hideous black, and they set to work at 
once with a great deal of energy. 

Then the Prince called the castle barber, a 
dentist and the Ogre’s private tailor and set 
them all at work upon the Ogre. They pulled 


Trey crowled round him 
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LITTLE CONTRARY 
By Gertrude Boughton Urquhart 


I ama funny little boy,— 

I can not help it, though,— 
But if I have to stay at home 
It’s then I want to go. 


The thing they tell me not to do 
Most always is the one 

That I’ve been planning over night 
To be the next day's fun. 


It seems I wasn’t made just right; 
It should not be that way, 

But true it is, if I must work, 
It’s then I want to play. 


I seem to be all turned around; 

I must get straightened out; 

I wish some one would tell me how 
To change myself about. 
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CONTINUING THE CHILDREN’S PAGB 


AROUND THE YEAR 
By J. Lilian Vandevere 


I like to paddle at the shore 
And play with water toys; 
I like to scuffle through the leaves 
And hear the rustly noise. 
I like to tumble in the hay, 
Which makes a cosy bed: 
I like to shovel in the snow 
And ride my shiny sled. 
I like to hunt for violets 
That come with April showers; 
I like to dig my garden bed 
And water all the flowers. 
One kind of fun has never stayed — 
I hope it never will. 
They all go round just like a clock 
Instead of standing still. 





out his tusks and cut 
his hair and dressed 
him in gay, becoming 
garments. 

When he saw him- 
self in the mirror he 
smiled. 

“That,” cried the 
Prince, “is the great- 
est improvement of 
all. My grandmother 
used to tell me ‘that 
no one loved a cry- 
baby. If you wish 
this plan to succeed, 
never let the corners 
of your mouth droop. 
Your face is homely 
enough without a 
black frown.” 

The Prince led the 
Ogre down the blue draped stairs and into 
the throne room. Then it was the Ogre’s 
time to fall back in astonishment. 

The draperies of blue, embroidered with 
gorgeous peacocks, framed windows that 
looked out on the most beautiful and joyous 
garden that the Ogre had ever seen. An 
orchestra seated in the hallway was playing 
gay music, and, spread upon a table, was a 
banquet most pleasing to the eye and palate. 

After the Prince, who by this time was 
hungry, and the Ogre, who was almost too 
happy to eat, had feasted long and heartily 
they walked out to get a better view of the 
garden and to see the pennants waving from 
the turrets. 

Now when the gardener had planted the 
garden a crowd of boys and girls from the 
village had climbed upon the walls to watch. 
As the Prince and the Ogre came into the 
garden the gardener and his assistants were 
having great trouble to keep them from 
rushing into the gardens. When the Prince 
saw what they were doing he cried, “Stop! 
This is just what we want,” and he sprang 
upon the wall and took several of thechildren 
in his arms and told them about the unhappy 
Ogre. When he had finished he jumped 
down, and the children jumped down too 
and followed him shyly to the Ogre. At first 
they were frightened, but when they saw 
how kind he could be, and when the Prince 
said, “He has no one to play with him,” 
they crowded round him and soon were 
romping and shrieking in great joy. 

While all that was going on the Prince 
smiled to himself, slung his lute over his 
shoulder and strolled away. He knew that 
when once the children grew to love the 
Ogre the grown-up people would follow. 
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“That,” cried the Prince, “is the 
greatest improvement of all” 
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Besides with children 
to love him the Ogre 
could not fail to be 
happy. 

At the top of the 
hill he turned and 
looked down. Chil- 
dren with flowers in 
their hair were wad- 
ing in the brook; they 
were rolling down the 
mossy slopes of the 
garden and swarming 
about the kitchen for 
apples and cookies 
and all good things 
to eat. 

‘That's all he 
needed,” said the 
Prince with a grin, 
as he stood on the 
top of the hill, “a smile on his ugly face, 
somebody else to think of and now and 
then a dose of castor oil.”’ 
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WITH TASSELS ON HIS 
EARS 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


ONG, long ago in northern Michigan some 
little children were on their way to 
school. One of the children was after- 

ward Grandmother White, though of course 
she didn’t know then that she would ever 
be Grandmother anybody. 

The road that the children traveled was a 
wilderness trail, and it led to a schoolhouse 
built of logs. That was where all the little 
children who lived near the town of West 
Branch went to school. West Branch was 
not much of a place at that time; indeed 
there were only a few big towns in all of 
Michigan then, and the schoolhouse, which 
was built of logs, was just a very small 
schoolhouse. 

Anyway, the children were on their way 
to school swinging their dinner pails and 
talking first about one thing, then about 
another. At last they began to tell wild 
animal stories. In those days every family 
in the country could tell. stories about 
adventures with wild animals, because they 
had all had adventures. That was a time 
when bears roamed the woods and deer 
were as common as rabbits are now. 

At first the small boys and girls told true 
stories that morning, but after a while the 
boys began trying to see who could tell the 
biggest story. The way in which they 





“*That’s all he needed,’’....‘ 


‘a smile on his ugly face, somebody else to think 
of and now and then a dose of castor oil” 
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bragged made little Grandmother White 
open her eyes wide; it did seem as if those 
boys were telling what children now would 
call “‘whoppers.”’ 

Finally Little Grandmother White, not 
liking to be left out, told something herself. 
She said that one time her brother Isaac was 
walking through the woods just as they were 
walking that morning, and he saw a big cat 
with a little stub of a tail and with tassels on 
his ears. 

Now the little girls had all listened quietly 
to the wild tales that the boys had been 
partly making up as they went along, but 
when little Grandmother White spoke of an 
animal with tassels on his ears, they laughed 
aloud; so did the boys. Truth to tell, the 
boys hooted, and how they teased little 

yrandmother White! 

But she was a good-natured little girl, and 
so she laughed with them; but she wouldn’t 
take back what she had said. Little Grand- 
mother White wouldn’t say that the cat had 
tufts on its ears; she stuck to it that it wore 
tassels. Those long-ago children of the wil- 
derness were well acquainted with the ways 
of the cat that she described, which was the 
Canada lynx. They knew that it was a 
savage beast, larger than the ordinary wild- 
cat, and that it had much bigger feet too. It 
could go leaping through the woods without 
making a sound. 

“Tf you ever see a big cat with tufts of 
black hair on the tips of its ears,” one of the 
boys said in a teasing way, “then you may 
know it is a lynx.” 

“T tell you that a lynx will have tassels on 
his ears!’’ Grandmother White insisted, and 
then she chased that boy. 

“Let’s play tag,” the boy called over his 
shoulder. “You can’t catch me.” 

Straightway all the children began to play 
tag and chased the boy. When he ran into a 
deserted old log house beside the trail they 
followed him. The house had once been a 
logging camp, but the windows were gone 
and the roof had fallen in. 

Shouting and laughing, the children ran 
round the big room and Grandmother White 
caught the boy. Then she was “it” and the 
children began to chase her. 

Suddenly when the screams of laughter 
were the shrillest and the play the noisiest 
Grandmother White'looked up. 

There, crouched on the rafters, looking as if 
it might leap down upon them at any minute, 
was a big animal with glittering eyes, watch- 
ing thefun. It had tassels on its ears! 

Grandmother White was so frightened 
that she almost let the lynx know that she 
saw it; for that is what it was—a Canada 
lynx. The little girl did some quick thinking. 
She was sure that, if the children went on 
with their play, the lynx might watch them a 
few minutes longer without offering to harm 
them because it. seemed so strangely inter- 
ested in the fun. Little Grandmother was also 
sure that the lynx wouldn’t know the differ- 
ence between play talk and talk about a wild 
animal: so she kept on running and sang out 
cheerfully, up and down the scale to a tune 
of her own, as if she were still playing: 

“Run for the door—jump through the 
windows—and get out quick—because 
there’s a lynx on the rafters—with tassels on 
his ears—but don’t look up—don’t look up— 
run out and don’t look up!” 

No one knows what the lynx thought or 
did after that, because in less than a minute 
all those scared little children were running 
straight toward the schoolhouse as fast as 
ever they could run. 

When the teacher heard their story he said 
that they had had a narrow escape. When 
he asked them what the animal looked like 
that was lying on the rafters they all said 
what little Grandmother White said: that 
the lynx was like a big cat with huge paws, 
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bright eyes—and tassels on its ears! 
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emo MY DAD tre 
By Sherman Ripley 


I wonder if my dad had thoughts like mine 
When he was young, and if he dreamed my dreams 
And saw the world ablaze with golden beams 

Of sun and stars and hope beyond confine. 

When disagreement draws a heavy line 

Upon his brow a gloomy shadow seems 

To fall between us. Sternly loving gleams 

Light up his eyes, and still he makes no sign. 


He stops and ponders, weighs the question well, 
While many kindly wrinkles run a race, 
Building a boyish grin upon his face. 

I am forgiven! I can always tell. 

And then the shades between us quickly fall. 

I guess he understands me after all. 
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BIG JOHN AND THE PREACHER 
“'{\ tw , | worked three weeks—never toiled 


harder in my life—to gather evidence 
against my man, and—I missed him!” 

Not often did we find the revenue agent in a 
reminiscent mood; so we listened attentively. 
Briefly this is his story: 

He had heard that a certain man known as 
Big John who liv ed back in the Southern moun- 
tains twenty odd miles away was making and 
selling whiskey. But the agent knew that 
hearsay is not evidence; so he decided to go into 
the hills. It is no trivial matter to enter such a 
mountain community and gather evidence; no 
stranger escapes close scrutiny. 

Then he heard that the people along the 
ereek on which Big John lived were planning to 
build a church. Having been a carpenter, the 
agent set out at once. None of the mountaineers 
were experienced carpenters; they needed him, 
and his coming did not stir their suspicions. 

For a week he labored. He soon decided that 
Big John would not be an easy man to get out 
of the mountains. Genial and generous almost 
to a fault, the man had many friends.. As for 
evidence, after ten days the revenue man found 
the still on Big John’s farm, though he had not 
yet seen the man at work. 

Then came dedication Sunday. The native 
minister who had inspired the people to build 
the church came to address them in the morn- 
ing, and as the moon was full, he stayed for a 
night meeting also. There had never been 
“preaching” on that creek, and the new church 
was crowded at both services. 

The revenue man did not attend the night 
meeting. Instead he went to bed, for he had 
decided to arrest Big John in the morning at 
three o’clock. Since it was moonlight, he was 
certain that he should find Big John working 
his still. He would “get the drop’”’ on his man, 
gag him and take him out. 

The agent fell asleep with the fervent voice of 
the preacher in the little church down the creek 
ringing in his ears. 

At two o’clock in the morning the agent slid 
through the window of his room. He soon 
reached the site of the still, but Big John was 
not there. The agent found a huge mass of 
glowing coals where logs had been heaped for a 
great fire. Poking in the hot ashes, he found 
some pieces of twisted, half melted metal. On a 
tree near by he saw a signboard, and on it, half 
written and half printed in large crude letters, 
was this notice: 

‘Big John joined church last night. He are 
going too live strait. Pray fur him.” 

“No, I am not sorry,” said the agent. “Big 
John kept his word. You remember what the 
Bible says about the ‘foolishness of preaching’? 
Big John had never been to church until that 


time.” 
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ON CENTRAL AVENUE 


“ @ND now,” Roy declared, “I’ve got a 

A surprise for you. You've done so well 

that you’re going to drive down 
Central Avenue.” 

Polly felt her heart thump. She wanted to 
ery out in protest. Until now the lessons had 
been a joy, but always in the background be- 
hind the delight of the rides and the discovery 
that she really was going to handle a car 
was one persistent lurking fear—Central 
Avenue. Never once, however, had she thought 
that Roy would make her go there first at five 
o'clock, the busiest hour! 

“I hated dreadfully to get you puffed up,” 
said Roy, “but you’ve done so well that I 
hadn't any right to keep you back: Now about 
Central Avenue, there’s just one thing to re- 
member. If you look down the — street, 
yeu’re done for; you would look till midnight 
and not see a way through. All you’ve got to 
bother about are the three or four machines 
nearest you. By the time you’ve worked 
through those you'll find the next bunch is 
getting disentangled too, and then the fellows 
after them. Now then in we go! Remember, 
den’t look down the street!” 

Polly tried not to look, but to save her life 
she couldn’t have helped that first terrified 
glance. The avenue was even worse than she 
had supposed it would be! By a supreme effort 
she tore her glance frem the endless stream of 
cars and began to work her way between the 
nearest ones. 

“Good work!"’ Roy exclaimed encouragingly. 
“You'll be loving the game in no time at all.” 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Polly was sure that she never should—not 
the Central Avenue game! Yet when at last 
Roy let her turn into Farragut Street she was 
conscious of a tingle of exultation. She had 
done it!.She could relax now and think of some- 
thing besides her driving. 

A worried line that not even Central Avenue 
had brought appeared on her forehead. “I 
don’t know how I am going to manage,’’ she 
said. ‘Cicily wants a couple of her friends, and 
Jack wants Sherrill Howes, and of course 
Cousin Charlotte will come for a month—she 
won’t stop coming because mother isn’t here 
any more, not she! And I did so want to have 
Hilda Leeson myself. And they all won’t mix 
any more than oil and milk and vinegar and 
water will. And then there’s Katie to be 
considered; she'll balk if there’s too much 
company—”’ 

“Regular Central Avenue traffic,”’ said Roy. 

Polly looked sidewise at him. ‘‘Was Central 
Avenue an illustrated sermon?” she asked 

“Might do worse,”’ Roy retorted. 
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A FRUIT IN BAD ODOR 


HE article about the durian that appeared 

recently in The Companion reminded a 

young reader of an experience he had last 
summer with the curious fruit. He writes: 

We were on a steamer traveling from Java, 
in the East Indies, to Europe. On the way the 
steamer stopped a few hours for coal at Padang, 
in Sumatra, and the passengers took the oppor- 
tunity to go ashore. My father hired an auto- 
mobile, and we started directly after breakfast 
while it was yet cool. As we were speeding along 
the coast we passed an ox cart, large and heavy 
and beautifully decorated. 

On our return we saw the same cart drawn 
up by the road under the palm trees, and beside 
the cart were several natives sitting on the 
ground with some strange kind of fruit spread 
out before them. Then we noticed that the cart 
was half full of the fruit. As we drew near a 
nauseating smell assailed our nostrils, and my 
father, who had known the fruit when he was a 
young man, told us that it was the durian. 
Curious to taste it, we bought one, and on the 
way to the steamer I examined it. It was larger 
than my head, oval in shape, and green in 
color, and huge thorns at least two inches long 
stuck out all over it. When we arrived at the 
steamer we made haste to deposit the heavy, 
sickly-smelling and prickly fruit in our state- 
room. An hour later we went down to dress for 
dinner. 

“Phew!” cried my father when he opened the 
door, and we clapped our handkerchiefs over 
our noses. The smell was so strong that we 
could hardly stay in the cabin. I was afraid we 
should have to throw the durian away, but my 
father tied it outside the porthole so that it 
hung dangling against the ship’s side. 

After dinner the steamer left Padang, and 
we were soon out at sea once more. However, it 
was several hours before our cabin was free of 
the smell of that durian. But now the odor blew 
directly into the porthole of the cabin behind 
ours! The occupants left their door open, and 
soon the whole corridor was full of the strong 
odor. Passengers began to whisper and to look 
indignantly at our neighbors; so finally out of 
pity for them we decided to eat the durian. 

We discovered a secluded part of the deck, 
and in the afternoon, after most of the passen- 
gers had re for their nap, we cut the fruit 
open. What an odor then! Those present vigor- 
ously blew their noses, and several ladies hastily 
retired. Inside the durian were many large 
seeds, each surrounded with a thick layer of 
white, fleshy-like substance. My mother de- 
clined this “vegetable flesh’; I took one taste 
and was satisfied; my father was the only one 
who enjoyed it, though after a few mouthfuls 
he decided to give the rest to the Indian serv- 
ants. We called the head hoy, who with smiles 
and bows of thanks accepted it. A moment 
later we peeped at the servants from the deck 
above. There they were in their quaint tur- 
bans, squatted in a circle round the durian, 
each with his hands and mouth stuffed full, 
eating with the most evident enjoyment; nor 

id they stop until they had eaten every scrap. 
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THE LADY AND THE TIGER 


ISS GERTRUDE EMERSON, who 

went tiger hunting in Indo-China and 

who tells her story in Asia, never got a 

shot at the tiger she hunted, but she was one of 

those to whom the prospect of killing is the 
least, not the greatest, lure of the hunt. 

The bait, a bullock, was slain and wired 
strongly to a tree so that the tiger might not be 
able to carry it away. Although the first bul- 
lock was devoured and had to be replaced with 
another, the hunting party visited the tree at 
intervals for several nights without success. 
Tigers were known to be in the bo: 
for the party heard them at night—“the heart- 
pumping cough of tigers. They gave no long- 
drawn snarl, no roar, but three and sometimes 
four hoarse co in quick succession.’ 

Then one night just as a violent storm began 
to slacken the hunters set out on foot. The men 
had each an acetylene lamp fastened to the 
front of his cap. The grass was taller than their 
heads as they struck off through it in diverging 
lines like the spokes of a fan. 

“I could just see the little glimmering lights 


and a blur of white faces dwindling to pin- 
points. At what moment would my electric 
torch be reflected from a pair of green eyes? 
One of the men let out a blood-curdling = 
and we all ran stumbling towards him. He had 
stepped on a wild pig. Our eyes and ears were 
strained to the least unaccountable quiver in 
the darkness of wet grasses swishing like end- 
less waves and closing in like the sea over our 
heads. For sheer sense of danger that wild 
stalking through the night was as thrilling as 
anything in my life.” 

But they missed the tiger and only lost them- 
selves. It was the day after Miss Emerson had 
to leave that the quarry was obtained. Early in 
the morning as the hunters were about to re- 
turn from another vain visit to the bait they 
became aware of a flurry among the birds and 
monkeys. They craned their necks and held 
their breaths. 

“The tiger cautiously slipped into the open- 
ing, walked up to the bullock, put his nose down 
to it and then stared straight over the top of it 
as if he had heard or smelled something. The 
moment had come to fire. The tiger jumped 
straight up fifteen feet into the air, but instead 
of falling backwards he came down square on 
his feet and in two leaps had vanished into the 
jungle. The stained earth showed that he was 
badly wounded. A trailing party armed with 
knives and a stout rope went after him. A hun- 
dred yards from the’ bait they came upon him 
dead. With a bullet through his heart he had 
still run a hundred yards in dense jungle! Our 
tiger, whose footprints I had seen and whose 
voice I had heard, even though I never looked 
him square in the eye, was a true king of 


beasts.” 
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THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
THE HAREM 


EW travelers have had the a gr ape nn to 

learn the circumstances and the views of 

life characteristic of the secluded women 
of the Turkish harems that Miss Grace Ellison, 
the English writer, has enjoyed. She declares 
that she has never seen an “old maid” in 
Turkey and does not believe that such a thing 
exists. Then she goes on: 

I have talked with many Turkish brides and 
have received many confidences; the whole 
question of marriage in Turkey has always in- 
terested me immensely. The first Turkish bride 
I ever met, long years ago, had never seen her 
husband before marriage and had detested him 
from the first. “There was nothing the matter 
with him,” she admitted, “‘except that I didn’t 
like him.’’ Ultimately she managed to escape, 
married a man of her own choice and was much 
more unhappy with him than she had been 
with the first 

Another bride told me that as a great favor 
she was allowed to see her future husband, and 
that she has regretted it ever since! ‘‘The dread- 
ful imprudence seems to have robbed life of all 
its romance!”’ she said. 

Yet one more confession! ‘‘I peeped through 
the lattice window to look at him as he walked 

ast,” said another. “Quite an uninteresting 
ittle man, but he was my fate, and I might 
have got something worse.’ 

But at her wedding I found a tall and hand- 
some bridegroom. “‘What does this mean?”’ I 
asked. ‘‘What has happened?” 

And she answered quite calmly: “T must 
have looked at the wrong man. 
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A DUTCH WHOLESALE PAINTER 


BOOK lover of Muncie, Indiana, has an 

pposcye ne old scrapbook that Charles 

Lamb himself put together. In Scribner’s 

Magazine Mr. Harry B. Smith makes some 

ern extracts from the book and com- 
ments on them. 

Lamb’s taste, it appears, was catholic. In his 
catalogue x“ which are no 
biblia-a-biblia’”’—he brackets the Res ay of 
Josephus” with ‘“‘draught und and 
lettered at the back” and says that with those 
and some other exceptions he ‘‘can read almost 

anything.” That it was no idle boast is indicated 
by ou variety of sources from which quotations 
are copied into the album, for they include such 
neglected works as the Letters of Warburton 
and of James Barry, the painter, Poems a4 
— Walters of Ruthven, the Letters of Josep 
Ascham’s Toxophilus and Thom- 
= 8 tragedies. From the Highmore corre- 
spondence he has preserved an extraordinary 
bit of evidence that the commercializing of art 
is no new thing: a description of the methods of 
work by which a painter named Vander- 
straaten, who lived in Wyld Street about 1770, 
completed landscapes at the rate of thirty a 


day. 

“He had large pots or pans of color around 
him on the ground, one or two of blue of differ- 
ent degrees, mixed for the sky; others of what 
he called cloud colors; others of greens, and so 
forth. When all was prepared, he calls to his lad: 
‘Here, poy, bring a claut’ (cloth). Then he talks 
on as he works and, dipping a brush in the 
blue pot, spreads over the top of the cloth, and 

again in the lighter blue and so forth, continu- 
ing it down as low as the horizon, and cries, 
‘Dare is de sky.’ Then again in a kind of azure 
color for the greatest distance and spreading it 
along under the horizon: ‘Dare is the forestreet,’ 
—which is a Dutch term, but I am not sure of 
the orthography, though I am of the sound of 
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the: wont. Then again for a nearer part another 
‘Dare is de second cround’; and once 
ee ‘for the nearest or forwardest part: ‘Dare 
is de first cround’; and lastly, with a small 
pencil, a man : ‘Dare is de man a-fishing. 
Poy, bring anoder claut.’ And so on for the 
thirty. It is also said of him that he hired a long 
garret where he painted cloths as long as they 
were woven, many yards in length, and painted 
the whole at once, continuing the sky in the 
manner above described from one end to the 
other and then the several grounds till the 
whole was one long landscape, after which he 
would here and there put in a figure, and this 
cloth he cut and sold by —, as demanded to 
fit chimneys and so forth, and those who dealt 
in this way used to go to his house to buy three 
or four, or any number of feet, of landscape as 
wanted.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing in the 
story is the remark that the narrator had seen 
examples of the wholesale painting, and that 
they were ‘‘not devoid of merit.’ 
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A HOMING SUNFISH 


HE uncanny ability of carrier pigeons to 

find their way back to the home loft is well 

known. Dogs too have been known to 
travel great distances to reach the old home 
from which they havé been separated. And now 
we learn from a story in the New York Times 
that fish also have a sense of direction. 

Mr. Douglas Harrison of Wichita, Kansas, 
recently informed the American Game Pro- 
tective Association of an interesting occurrence. 
He. was fly-fishing for bass when he noticed 
near the shore of the lake a most peculiar blue- 
gill fanning her nest. Mr. Harrison put on a 
small fly and after several attempts hooked the 
fish, which he wanted merely to examine. 

He found that it had no tail; its body had 
been cut off close behind the dorsal fin, un- 
doubtedly when the fish was very small. 
Nature had made amends for the accident by 
providing abnormal growth in the dorsal fin, 
which extended back behind the fish and acted 
as a rudder. 

The appearance of the fish was so remarkable 
that Mr. Harrison dropped it into his “‘live box” 
in the boat and took it back with him to the 
clubhouse more than a mile away. There other 
members of the club came down to the dock 
and viewed the freak. After all had satisfied 
their curiosity the fish was tossed back into 
the water. 

That afternoon while Mr. Harrison was 
walking up the bank of the lake, fly-fishing 
from the shore, he was greatly astonished, on 
reaching the spot where he had caught the 
freak bluegill in the morning, to see her again 
peacefully fanning over her nest. 


e 9 
JONAH IN THE LEVIATHAN! 











er (in the floating-palace liner): Excuse ite 
asaue as could you tell me the way to the sea 
—Arthur Watts in Sketch. 
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“VANITY! VANITY!” 


HE frivolity of the purely frivolous beau 
or belle is often amusing, though seldom 
entirely pleasing. But the foibles and little 
vanities of persons essentially Pena and 
intelligent, especially in an old-fashioned set- 
ting, are sometimes as charniing as they are 
entertaining. Dr. Nathaniel Coffin, who was a 
leading physician of Maine about the year 1800, 
had a gay and lovely daughter, Eleanor, who 
the natural liking of her sex and 
youth for pretty things to wear. She had two 
sisters, Martha—sometimes called the “pocket 
Venus” because of her beauty and small size— 
and Harriot. To Harriot, who then was living 
in Boston, she wrote a girlish letter, which her 
descendants have preserved. 
“Which of the dresses that Marthadescribes” 
—the epistle is quoted in a New England 
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Romance by Mr. Robert 8. and Mr. Francis G. 
Peabody—‘“‘do you like the most? I give the 
preference to the black; mamma and Eliza to 
the yellow. How I should admire such a one! 
What good would it do in Portland, where there 
are so few people to admire it? I intend to wear 
a short dress to the next [party?]|—my spotted 
muslin skirt and waist the same—how do ye 
like it, Harriot? My muslin from New York is 
made very handsomely and trimmed so entirely 
with silk cord that I can’t yet wear it to the 
Assembly, the dust would so soil it that I could 
not wear it afterwards. I hope you opened the 
bandbox—yet I don’t think you did. The 
. bonnet is yellow and dove-colored, very odd 
and pretty. I have lent my gown today to Miss 
Milbrook. Is not that a shame,—greatly against 
my conscience,—yet politeness advised me to 
do so. I did not mind so much her having it, as 
I know on her it would never be known to be 
the same pattern! Vanity! Vanity!” 

Perhaps the vanity so artlessly admitted had 
the excuse of being an inheritance—and not 
from the lively Eleanor’s mother. A grand- 
daughter of Dr. Nathaniel Coffin has left a 
description of that elegant and dignified phy- 
sician, whose appearance, to say the least, was 
in striking contrast with that of a modern 
doctor. 

“One of the pleasantest recollections of my 
childhood,” she records, ‘‘is the being permitted 
to put the finishing touches to my grandfather’s 
toilette. First a large, full white apron was tied 
round his neck. Then I—mounted on a foot 
stool—would carefully besmear the whole bare 
head and the few spare white locks over the 
ears and at the base of the neck with a delicate 
coating of pomatum; then with a powder puff 
gently dust it over; then came the difficult 
process of making, with the corner of the apron, 
a sharp point directly over the nose and curved 
evenly up on both sides; then brush the velvet 
collar (taking off apron); see that the frilled 
shirt is nicely arranged; look at the tie of the 
white neckcloth; put the gold buckles on the 
knee breeches (he never had a pair of trousers) 
and look well after the large buckles on the low 
shoes that they are fresh and shining; and 
finally bring the gold-headed cane and put on 
the hat so that it need not spoil my work. A 
kiss would reward me for my pains. He took 
his toddy cold before dinner and piping hot asa 
nightcap at nine o’clock. Then he went up to 
his feather bed, on a high-post bedstead hung 
with full cotton curtains printed with pastoral 
scenes and especially tall pink shepherdesses, 
which were the delight of my eyes. Stuart has 
preserved for us his serene and noble counte- 


nance.” 
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A HOT-HEADED LITERARY MAN 


NBOSOMING himself to a special writer 
for the Boston Globe, Mr. J. B. Pond, 
the well-known lecture manager, de- 

clares that the most difficult and excitable 
celebrity he ever had charge of was Sefior 
Blasco Ibanez, the Spanish novelist. It took 
comparatively little to set Sefior Ibanez off, 
and, once off, there was an explosion of lan- 
guage and gymnastics that startled even the 
manager himself. 

When Ibanez went to Chicago, said Mr. 
Pond, he went to the Congress Hotel, and the 
management provided him with the best room 
in the place. The hotel overlooks the lake, but 
is very near the railway. When Ibanez went to 
the room he didn’t like it; he didn’t like the 
sound of the trains and the view from his 
window. 

Oh, he was furious! He spluttered out 
Spanish maledictions by the yard! This was a 
fine way to treat him, to put him in a room 
where the trains were so loud and the view so 
bad! At the climax of his roar he dropped his 
hat on the floor and began to jump on it. 

While he was thus engaged the door opened, 
and a band of reporters trooped in. Not un- 
naturally they were somewhat startled to see a 
world-famous novelist busily engaged in de- 
molishing what appeared to be a perfectly 
good and rather expensive hat. They asked the 
reason. The interpreter explained that Mr. 
Ibanez had bought a new hat, and that it 
didn’t fit. 

But it happened that some Spanish-Ameri- 
cans had accompanied Ibanez to his room, and 
they heard the interpreter’s explanation. They 
asked Ibanez indignantly if he permitted his 
interpreter to misinterpret him so. Then Ibanez 
sailed into the interpreter. 

“Oh, very well,”’ said the interpreter; “if you 
want me to tell just what you say, all right.” 

And while Ibanez poured out one steaming 
phrase after another and cried out his un- 
favorable opinions of Chicago, Chicago hotels 
and Chicago welcomes the interpreter inter- 
preted word for word. Of course it was great 
fun for the reporters. They got it all down, you 
may be sure. 

In the morning all the papers carried broad 
streamer headlines, each reading something 
like “Ibanez Jumps on His Hat,” and telling 
why, with frisky little jabs at Ibanez’s dignity. 
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THE JUDGE’S BREACH OF 
THE PEACE 


OU couldn’t excite him. You couldn't get 
him to talk much. And you couldn’t pos- 

_ Sibly hurry him. He was the right man for 
police judge, was L. D. Hess of Medicine Lodge, 
Kansas, Mr. T. A. McNeal in his book. When 
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count of what happened when Hess had sud- 
denly to deal with a hilarious cowboy. 


Kansas was Young, gives this amusing ac- | 


One day the judge was proceeding along the 


street with his slow but even stride, carrying a 
ladder; his head was thrust between the rungs, 
and the ladder was resting on his ample shoul- 
ders. A cowboy from one of the cattle ranges 
happened to be in town on a vacation and was 
feeling rather too happy. As the judge passed 
him the cowboy suddenly seized the end of the 
ladder and swung it violently round. The judge, 
caught unawares, spun round rapidly, but 
managed to keep his feet under him. Those of 
us who knew him were obliged to admit that we 


had never seen him move with such alacrity. | 


His countenance, however, remained as calm 
and unruffled as a duck pond on a windless 


- day. 


_ As soon as he had fully recovered his equilib- 
rium he lifted the ladder from his shoulders, set 


it up carefully against the side of the building, | 


moved the base a trifle so that there would be 
no danger of its toppling over, stepped back and 
looked at the ladder to see that it was standing 
to suit him and then turned his gaze slowly 
toward the cowboy, who was watching him with 
great delight. 


The judge moved deliberately over toward | 


the cowboy, and suddenly his powerful right 
arm straightened. His fist caught the cowboy 
fairly under his chin and lifted him clear off the 
ground. The fellow landed out near the middle 
of the street, and for some moments nothing 
interested him. 

The face of the judge showed no excitement 
or anger or triumph. He took the ladder calmly 
from the wall, adjusted it to his shoulders with 
his head between the rungs and slowly wended 
his way toward his store, where he also kept his 
office. There without the slightest indication of 
nervousness he opened his docket and made an 
entry of the case: ‘“‘City of Medicine Lodge vs. 
L. D. Hess; charge, disturbing the peace by 
fighting; defendant fined $2 and costs; fine and 
costs paid by defendant; case closed.” 

With justice fully satisfied and the law vin- 
dicated, Judge Hess went with unruffled calm 
about his business. Other cowboys did not try 
to have fun with him. 
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DE MORTUIS NIL NISI BONUM! 


N his charming memoir of his father, Prof. 
Arthur Latham Perry of Williams College, 
Mr. Carroll Perry describes the simple re- 

ligious services that Professor Perry used some- 
times to conduct for the country folk among the 
hills near Williamstown. On one occasion he 
was asked to officiate at the funeral of a woman, 
of whom, as it happened, not much that was 
cheering or consoling could possibly be said. 
Professor Perry, nevertheless, found something 
that cast a sort of reflected credit on her. He is 
reported to have said: 

“Dear neighbors and friends, our sister has 
departed to a better world. There is not a great 
deal we ar> entitled to say about her life, but 
this much at least may be told (he then bright- 
ened up considerably, for the antiquarian was 
coming to the top): it was her great-great- 
grandmother who brought the first rag carpet 
to Williamstown!” 

This, says Mr. Philip Hale in the Boston 
Herald, reminds us of a funeral service in 
Elizabethtown, New York, long ago when a 
notorious dead-beat, undoubtedly the most 
shiftless, worthless person in Essex County, had 
died. The worthy minister had this to say: 

“Tt is true that our departed brother was not 
blessed with this world’s goods. His whole life 
was a painful struggle, a constant moiling and 
toiling after the wherewithal to avoid financial 
stagnation.” 

e ¢ 


A GOOD VOICE FOR POLITICS 


UR recent anecdote about the late George 
O A. Knight’s ability to make himself 
heard at the National Republican 
Convention at Chicago, in 1904, reminds a 
reader of a member of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of New Brunswick, Canada, whose habit of 
loud speaking earned for him the nickname of 
“Roaring Dan.” 

One day while he was addressing the As- 
sembly in his most stentorian tones another 
member rose and, turning to the speaker, said, 
“T rise to a point of order. I would suggest that 
the windows on the eastern side of the chamber 
be opened; then the constituents of the honor- 
able gentleman will be able to hear him.” 

The honorable gentlemen’s constituency was 
ninety miles away as the crow flies! 


e ¢ 
HORSESHOEING “‘RECORD”’ 


\ X 7 HO holds the world’s “‘record”’ for horse- 
shoeing? According to the Boston 
Herald, Mr. Lovejoy, a blacksmith of 
Auburn, Maine, has shod three horses in thirty- 
seven minutes, an achievement that so far as 
we know no one has ever excelled. 

The smith did the feat on March 24, 1916, 
and had been working for twenty minutes be- 
fore he was aware that some one was timing 
him. Then he increased his speed and shod the 
second horse in nine minutes and the third in 
eight. If he had been working against time on 











the first horse he doubtless would have done 


better. 
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THE COVERED WAGON 


‘By Emerson Hough 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SCENES FROM THE PHOTOPLAY 


HEN he wrote his novel, ‘The Covered Wagon,’’ Emerson 
Hough truly captured the romance and the inspiring spirit 
of one of the greatest chapters in the nation’s life. It is the epic 
story of the West and the men and women who courageously 
faced the dangers of the lands then new to the white man. 
The thrill of pioneer days is in this magnificent novel. The 
hopes, the fears, the loves of the men and women who struck out 
into the great open spaces of the West are what the author has 


used to make a wonderful romance. 


It is a love story, telling of how Will Banion and Sam Wood- 
hull ye, se for the winaing of Molly Wingate’s hand; and this 


thread o 


love runs through all the happenings of the way to the 


West. These pioneers faced threatening Indians, the dangers of 
uncharted river fordings, of dread prairie fires, of countless 
menaces of the undeveloped lands whither they were bound. 
Absorbing reading, the kind you cannot lay aside, is the story of 
the brave love and deeds of the American pioneers. It is a novel 
full of the clean air of the Great West when every path led the 


adventurous to new horizons. 
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THE Book WiutTHouT CosT 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly sub- 
scription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion, and we will present you 
with a copy of The Covered Wagon, send- 
ing the Book to you postpaid. 


The Peerless Companion Binder 


Dine Binder is easily operated, and 
will keep The Companion in the 
best condition for reading purposes. 
When this Binder is used there are no 
string laces, clamps or catches to 
mutilate the magazine, and it will 
permit the removal of old copies or 
the insertion of new ones from any 
part of the Binder without disturbing 
the other numbers. Will hold a full 
year’s numbers of The Companion. 
Bound in attractive and durable 
keratol, with gold lettering. 





THE YOUTHS 
COMPANION 





Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for 
Our Offer The Youth’s Companion with $1.00 extra and 
we will present you with the Binder described, or it may be pur- 
chased for $2.00. In either case we deliver free to any post office 


in the United States. 


NOTE. The articles offered are given only to a present 
Companion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper 
into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


881 Commonwealth Avenue 
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Father uses it daily going 
back and forth to work. 
Evenings and Sundays it 
holds the young family 
comfortably, protecting 
baby from winds, storms 
and cold in winter, and yet 
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Superior 
Utility Coupe 


"640 


f.0. b. Flint, Mich. 


For The Small Family 


The world’s lowest priced 
high-grade closed car 
exactly meets the require- 


ments of the small family. 


it has all the airiness of an 
open car in summer. 


The plate glass windows 
are extra large. The wide 
doors make it easy for 
mother to enter or leave 
with baby in her arms. 


Finally, and most impor- 
tant, its low price and low 


. maintenance costs make it 


feasible for the family of 
modest income. 
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Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





Five United States manufacturing 
plants, seven assembly plants and 
two Canadian plants give us the 
largest production capacity in the 
world for high-grade cars and 
make possible our low prices. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster - - - $490 Commercial Cars 

Superior Touring - - - 495 SuperiorCommercialChassis $395 
Superior Utility Coupe - - 640 Superior Light Delivery - 495 
- 795 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


Dealers and Service Stations every- 
where. Applications will be consid- 
ered from high-grade dealers only, 


Superior Sedan - - - for territorynot adequately covered 
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